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‘ To the last I never recognized the hold I had over young men.''—Afologia pro Vita Sua. 


No more the sun may know the strength it hath 
To stir the bark in Spring with quickening blood; 
No more a storm controls its giant wrath, 
Or knows the measure of its scattered flood ! 


There is a quality of lasting youth 
That knoweth not the force that gave it birth; 
Some souls God points the subtler ways of truth, 
As highest tribute to their lasting worth. 


He hath in souls like thine deposited 

A quenchless flame as calm and strong as dawn; 
Across the world ¢hy potent fire is shed, 

Born of the “kindly light” that leads thee on! 
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I HAVE been familiar with the writings of the late illustrious 
Cardinal Newman since the year 1842. In 1867 I spent a few 
days as his guest at the Edgbaston Oratory, and have had 
some correspondence with him by letters since that time. I do 
not, however, feel myself specially qualified to write an epitome 
of his life and works, or to give an estimate of his character and 
career. I have undertaken the present sketch because I have 
been requested. to do so, and I expect merely to write some- 
thing which may answer the purpose sufficiently for the occasion. 
No doubt, friends and admirers in England, who are competent 
and furnished with all the requisite materials, will furnish abun- 
dant and satisfactory memoirs which will have a lasting value 
and interest, and be worthy of their great subject. 

John Henry Newman was born in London, February 21, 1801. 
His father was a banker in easy circumstances. His parents 
brought him up carefully and religiously, and gave him all the 
advantages of an excellent education. He took great delight in 
reading the Bible in his childhood. At fourteen he dabbled to 
some extent in infidel reading, and his mind wandered for a 
while into the region of sceptical speculation. At fifteen, he 
himself informs us that he was the subject of a decided ‘“ con- 
version,” which was a permanent one, from which his whole 
subsequent religious life was a development. His first doctrinal 
and practical religious phase was the so-called “ evangelical” type 
of belief and piety, after the manner of Thomas Scott, Romaine, 
Bishop Wilson and their peculiar section of the Low-Church 
party in the English Episcopal Church. He was not, however, 
a Calvinist. He was entered at Trinity College, Oxford, gradua- 
ting in 1820, was ordained in 1824, in 1825 he was appointed 
by Dr. Whately, the Principal of Alban Hall, his Vice-Principal 
and Tutor. He had been elected a Fellow of Oriel College in 
1822, in 1826 he was appointed a Tutor in the same, and in 
1828 Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. During this early 
period of his residence at Oxford he became gradually indoc- 
trinated with the High-Church opinions, and when the’ famous 
Oxford Catholicising movement began and progressed, he went 
into it heartily, became one of its leaders and its most brilliant 
ornament, and gained an influence over the minds and hearts of 
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thousands, not only in Great Britain, but also in all parts of 
the world where English is the mother-tongue, which was truly 
fascinating. This movement was necessarily progressive, and the 
minds of those who were in it underwent in process of time 
many and very great changes, in different directions and with 
different results. The mind of Newman steadily advanced towards 
a deeper and wider sympathy and harmony with ancient Cath- 
olicism, with medizval Catholicism, with the present and living 
Catholic Church, considered in its diffusive character, and finally 
with the Roman Church, the mother and mistress of churches. 
Newman began by believing that the Pope was the Antichrist 
of prophecy, and this spectre did not finally cease to haunt his 
imagination until the year 1843. His view of the Papacy became, 
however, by degrees modified as time went on, so far as it was a 
mental conviction; and from looking at it as ¢he Antichrist, he 
came to regard it as one among many powers having certain 
characteristics of Antichrist, as having something Antichristian 
mixed with it, as a great Christian institution needing to be re- 
formed, as the great church of Christendom, but not exclusively 
of other churches, and finally as what it claims to be, in the fullest 
sense, The Oxford movement dates its beginning from the year 
1833. From that time Newman remained twelve years a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. Replying to the accusation that 
for the ten years between 1835 and 1845 he had been a “con- 
cealed Romanist,” he says: 


‘For the first four years of the ten (up to Michaelmas, 1839) I honestly 
wished to benefit the Church of England at the expense of the Church of Rome. 
For the second four years I wished to benefit the Church of England, without 
prejudice to the Church of Rome. At the beginning of the ninth year (Michael- 
mas, 1843) I began to despair of the Church of England, and gave, up all cler- 
ical duty ; and then, what I wrote and did was influenced by a mere wish net 
to injure it, and not by the wish to benefit it. At the beginning of the tenth 
year I distinctly contemplated leaving it, but I also distinctly told my friends 
that it was in my contemplation.” * 


In 1838 the Bishop of Oxford, in a charge, made some ani- 
madversion upon the “ Tracts for the Times,’ which caused Mr. 
Newman to offer to the bishop, to whom he was extremely 
loyal and obedient, to stop their publication. Dr. Bagot did not 
accept the offer. But in 1841 Mr. Newman published the “ Tract 
No. 90,” on the vexed question of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. He says: 


* Hist. of My Rel, Opin., Ed, Lond., 1865, p. 186. 
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‘The main thesis then of my essay was this: the Articles do not oppose 
Catholic teaching ; they but partially oppose Roman dogma; they for the most 
part oppose the dominant errors of Rome. And the problem was, as I have 
said, to draw the line as to what they allowed and what they condemned.” * 


A storm of opposition immediately arose. The Tracts were 
stopped, and Mr. Newman, feeling that confidence in him was 
lost, that his own confidence in the movement was gone, with- 
drew from all active share in it. He remained from this time 
mostly at Littlemore, taking care of that part of his parish, and 
leaving St. Mary’s in charge of a curate until 1843, when he 
resigned St. Mary’s, and lived in retirement with a few com- 
panions in his own hcuse at Littlemore. The studies which he 
made in the works of the Fathers and the history of the Ancient 
Church, the arguments of Dr. Wiseman against the Anglican 
position, the numerous and severe censures of bishops on the 
Tracts, especially No. 90, and on the Oxford movement, with 
other causes, had the effect of shaking and undermining his 
belief in the Church of England as a branch of the Church 
Catholic. The establishment of the “Jerusalem Bishopric,” in 
concert with the Prussian government, which was an_ alliance 
with Lutherans and Calvinists in an aggressive movement 
upon the Eastern churches, was, perhaps, the severest blow of 
all to his waning confidence in the Church of England. He 
began to look upon it as no better than Samaria and _ Isracl 
after the revolt of Jeroboam, a mere schism, in which, neverthe- 
less, there was an extraordinary dispensation of grace, so that 
individuals, who in mind and heart were Catholics, might re- 
main in it as a provisional and tolerated state, awaiting better 
times. In the early part of 1845, finding his conviction nearly 
matured that this last position was untenable, and that it was 
his duty to join the Catholic Church, he set about writing the 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, a work which 
he left at last unfinished, having found as he proceeded that 
his reason and conscience had attained to a complete certitude, 
that joining the Catholic Church was an imperative obligation. 
On October 9, 1845, he was received by )Father Dominic. Mr. 
Newman took his final leave of Oxford, ‘Monday, February 23, 
1846: 


‘€On the Saturday and Sunday before, I was in my house at Littlemore, 
simply by myself, as I had been for the first day or two when I had originally 
taken possession of it. I slept on Sunday night at my dear friend’s, Mr. John- 
son’s, at the Observatory. Various friends came tosee the last of me: Mr. Cope- 


* Hist, of My Rel. Opin., p 79. 
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land, Mr. Church, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Pattison, and-Mr. Lewis. Dr. Pusey, too, 
came up to take leave of me; and I called on Dr. Ogle, one of my very oldest 
friends, for he was my private tutor when I was an undergraduate. In him I 
took leave of my first college, Trinity, which was so dear to me, and which held 
on its foundation so many who had been kind to me, both when I was a boy and 
all through my Oxford life. Trinity had never been unkind to me. There 
used to be much snap-dragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s 
rooms there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem of my own perpetual - 
residence, even unto death, in my University. On the morning of the23d I left 
the Observatory. I have never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they 
are seen from the railway.” * 


From Oxford Mr. Newman ‘went to Oscott College, and thence 
to Rome, where he received all the orders up to the priesthood 
inclusively, one year and some months after his reception into the 
church. At the end of the year 1847 he returned to England 
where he founded an Oratorian community, which in 1849 was 
definitely fixed in its present location at Edgbaston, and in the 
same year, another in King William Street, London. In 1852 
an infamous apostate priest, an Italian named Achilli, brought 
a suit against Dr. Newman for libel, on account of a denuncia- 
tion of his crimes uttered in a lecture. The truth of Dr. New- 
man’s allegations was fully proved in the trial, yet a verdict of 
‘“suilty”” was rendered, and although the fine in which he was 
mulcted was small, the costs of court which he incurred, together 
with the expenses entailed by bringing witnesses to England, 
were enormous. The whole amount was promptly raised by a 
subscription in England and on the Continent, and the moral 
effect of the trial was ignominy for the abettors of Achilli, and a 
great increase of admiration and sympathy for Dr. Newman. In 
1854 Dr. Newman was elected Rector of the new Catholic Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and he remained in that office four years. 
Resigning in 1858, he returned to Edgbaston, and there, in a 
modest but delightful religious house, surrounded by a small and 
choice group of Oratorian priests, he passed the remainder of his 
long life. The incident of Mr. Kingsley’s attack which called 
forth the Apologia pro Vita Sua occurred in 1864, and re- 
sulted in a signal triumph for Dr. Newman. In December, 1877 
some of the statutes limiting the election to fellowships having 
been already repealed, Dr. Newman, who had forfeited all his 
university privileges on becoming a Catholic, by a most graceful 
and honorable act of Trinity College, Oxford, was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the college. .In 1878, the city and the world 
applauding, the reigning Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII., created this 


* Hist. of My Rel. Opin., p. 236. 
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great and illustrious priest and champion of the Catholic Church 
a Cardinal Deacon of the Holy Roman Church. In so doing he 
not only crowned him with a great and befitting glory, but also 
cast lustre upon the Sacred College and upon his own pontificate. 
Few great and good men have received during their life-time so 
great and universal a meed of honor as that which has been 
awarded to Cardinal Newman. For many years all England has 
admired him as one of its chief glories in this age. Throughout 
the Catholic Church he has been venerated and loved to a degree 
which has few examples in this century, and among non-Catholics 
as well his name and his writings have been honored and cher- 
ished in a way which has often found a warm and emphatic ex- 
pression. That they will live so long as the English language 
endures is, I think, beyond a doubt. 

To make an analysis of the intellectual and moral character 
of the written works, and of the great life work of John Henry 
Newman, is no easy task. I, at least, feel that it would be 
above my ability to fulfil it. And in so short a space it would 
be, of itself, impossible. I can only pretend to make a few 
remarks which have a bearing towards such an object. 

I think I am warranted in expressing the judgment that 


Newman was a man of genius, and holds a high place in this 


small number of the elect of mankind. A striking feature of his 


genius which impresses my mind vividly, is his extraordinary 
originality and individuality of character. He says of himself, 
that even in boyhood he was accustomed to “rest in the thought 
of two, and two only, absolute and luminously self-evident beings, 
myself and my Creator.” A similar statement is repeated several 
times in some of his writings, and one who keeps it in mind 
will find an explanation of a great deal that is peculiar in his 
history and his works. He drank of his own’ fountain, and of a 
divine source which flowed directly into it, and this surely is 
genius and originality. 

Intellect and imagination, sensibility and common sense, were 
very equally combined in his make-up. He had the elements of 
the theologian, the historian and the poet, with a decided taste 
and capacity for mathematics and for music. The qualities which 
distinguish the metaphysician, the orator, the savant in the phys- 
ical sciences, and the ruler of men, I have not discerned in him 
in any remarkable degree, though I do not profess to have a 
clear insight into all the latent powers which he might have 
developed under a different education and in another sphere of 


action. 
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In respect to his attainments as a scholar, Cardinal Newman 
was certainly in some departments a deeply learned man, and 
outside of these possessed of a wide and general literary culture, 
but I cannot speak with a thorough and precise knowledge on 
this head. 

In the art of writing he excelled, and his style was his chief 
instrument of power to persuade and charm the multitude of his 
readers. I cannot attempt a critical analysis of its peculiar char- 
acter and qualities. One thing I will mention which has always 
especially attracted my attention, the wonderful art of marshalling 
facts from all directions and sources, as illustrations of his theme, 
and casting new and strange side-lights upon it. His mind was 
a kaleidoscope, and his intellect was served by his imagination in 
a wonderful way, embodying or symbolizing his abstract ideas in 
concrete forms and examples. 

His writings belong to several different classes. As works of 
art, I am inclined to give the preference to the historical works 
and the specimens of character-painting which they contain. In 
theology there are scme masterpieces ; for instance, in the exposi- 
tions of the dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and the 
analysis of the several phases of the Arian heresy. I will not 
delay upon a notice of Newman’s various and miscellaneous writ 
ings. There are two essays in the collection of his works on 
which, perhaps, his signet is the most aistinctly stamped, and 
each of which is sui generis. These are the Essay on Develop- 
ment and the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. The first is 
a key to the whole system of his ideas respecting divine revela- 
tion as the object of the assent of faith. The second holds a 
similar relation to truth in general as the object of rational assent. 
They are a commentary on the larger portion of his works, aid- 
ing one to an understanding of their scope and import in regard 
to these two great topics. 

The Grammar of Assent, | confess, I have not been able to 
comprehend fully, although I have carefully read it several times, 
yet I find in it many rare gems of thought, beautifully cut 
and set, and partially assent to what I can understand of its 
argument I have been, at an early period of life, much in- 
debted to Butler’s Analogy, one of the greatest and best works 
in the English language. Newman’s mind received a determining 
and permanent impress from this work. The influence of that 
great genius Kant seems, also, to be perceptible in Cardinal 
Newman's Ideology and Theodicy. I must think that there is a 
shortcoming in ail these great thinkers and centres. I find the 
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scholastic metaphysics and psychology far superior to any of the 
newer philosophies, though what is true and good in these de- 
serves a fair appreciation, and can be made available in philo- 
sophy. And with this remark I dismiss this part of my subject. 

In the Essay on Development Newman set about arranging 
and summing up the results of the development of Christian doc- 
trine which had been going on in his own mind during thirty 
years, but especially during the twelve years between 1833 and 
1845. The mental and spiritual process by which, starting from 
a few dogmatic and practical principles which orthodox Pro- 
testants have with more or less clearness and consistency pro- 
fessed, Mr. Newman advanced into the Anglican Via Media, and 
along that road to the Catholic position, is the most interesting 
and important part of his history. The lesson of his example, 
and of his exposition of the reasons justifying his course and its 
conclusion, is just that which is the most significant and valuable 
in his life and in all its work. 

I will endeavor to make an analysis and statement of this 
process of development as clearly and briefly as possible. 

What is genuine and complete Christianity, and the way to 
attain or approach certitude of belief and conviction in regard to 
every part of it, so far as necessary or useful for the great end 
of life? This is the great question to be answered. 

Several things are supposed to be known and believed at the 
outset. Christianity is a dogmatic religion. Original sin, redemp- 
tion by the cross and divine grace, the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
the inspiration of the canonical Scriptures, are among its dogmas. 
The whole of the divine revelation is contained in the inspired 
Scriptures. The common Protestant notion is that each true 
believer is to find divine truth by his personal reading of the 
Bible, and to obtain divine grace by an immediate communication 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The first step away from the Protestantism of Luther and 
Calvin into the Vza Media \ed Newman to the position that it is 
“a proposition self-evident as soon as stated, to those who have 
at all examined the structure of Scripture, that the sacred text 
was never intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove it.” * 

This was an abandonment of individualism and the theory of 
the invisible church, constituted of those who are already justified 
by faith, and becoming partly visible by a common profession of the 
faith, The teacher can only be a visible, corporate church. Thus, 
the visible church is the medium between God and the individual, 

* Hist. of My Rel. Opin., p. 9. 
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in respect to the inchoation of faith, consequently of justification, 
which is by faith, and therefore of the increase of faith, of sanc- 
tification, and of salvation. 

It is not necessary to show how easily and naturally one who 
was brought up in the Church of England would go on, after this 
first step, to the doctrines of Apostolical Succession, sacramental 
grace, the authority of tradition, and the rest of the High-Church 
system. 

This system, or the Via Media, sets up a _ counter. claim 
against that of the Roman Church. It is Episcopacy versus 
Papacy. It is the English Episcopal Church, with its offshoots, 
represented as identical with the Ancient Church, against the 
modern Catholic Church, represented as having departed from 
antiquity. The so-called Greek Church, though it disdains the 
alliance, is considered as substantially an ally, because of its fall- 
ing back on antiquity according to its own measure, and in the 
autonomy of the episcopate, in opposition to the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff, and of the councils coming after the Seventh 
General Council, held at Nicza. 

There are many issues in this controversy. In the case of 
Mr. Newman the controversy turned upon ¢he Faith and the 
Church. 

‘This was my issue of the controversy from the beginning to the end. 
There was a contrariety of claims between the Roman and Anglican religions, 
and the history of my conversion is simply the process of working it out to a 
solution.” * 


In order to see distinctly what the precise issue is, it is 
necessary to define the notion of the church in the Anglican 
theory, as to its essence, and its office as the Teacher of the 
Faith. This notion rests on the assumption that all bishops are 
independent and supreme, each within his diocese, where he is . 
the head of a body which is a complete and separate whole of 
its species, viz., a church existing in organic unity and integrity. 


‘‘T contended that the Roman idea of Catholicity was not ancient and 
Apostolic. It was, in my judgment, at the utmost only natural, becoming, expe- 
dient, that the whole of Christendom should be united in one visible body ; 
while such a unity might, on the other hand, be nothing more than a mere 
heartless and political combination. For myself, I held with the Anglican 
divines, that, in the primitive church, there was a very real mutual independ- 
ence between its separate parts, though, from a dictate of charity, there was in 
fact a very close union between them.. I considered that each see and diocese 
might be compared to a crystal, and that each was similar to the rest, and that 


* Hist. of My Rel. Opin., p. 112. . 
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.the sum total of them all was only a collection of crystals. The unity of -the 
church lay not in its being a polity, but in its being a family, a race, coming 
down by Apostolical descent from its first founders and bishops.” * 


One Anglican principle, therefore, is that “the Apostolical 
Succession is a sufficient guarantee of sacramental grace, without 
union with the Christian Church throughout the world.” 

Another Anglican principle is ‘taking Antiquity, not the 
existing Church, as the Oracle of Truth.” 

According to this theory, then the Apostles, having taught the 
faith to their disciples, and having left to them the oracles of 
God in the Scriptures, their successors were charged with the 
office of preserving, witnessing to, and preaching this Apostolic 
Tradition. Go back to Antiquity, find that “guod semper, quod 
ubtque, quod ab omnibus, traditum est,’ which from the beginning 
continuously, in every place, by all churches has been held as 
Apostolic teaching or institution, and which can be proved by 
Scripture, and you will find genuine and complete Christianity. 

The first six councils are supposed to have uttered the com- 
plete testimony of the Universal Church to the Faith, spoken by 
the bishops and ratified by the general consent of the faithful. 
Besides these are the concurrent testimonies of the Fathers of 
the first six centuries, and many other monuments of tradition 
as well as extraneous evidences and testimonies, all concurring to 
prove what was Ancient Christianity. 

The Anglican Church is represented ‘by its devoted adherents 
as the Primitive Church restored. 


** Ours is a church reform: and now no more 
Is aught for man to mend or to restore ; 
’Tis pure in doctrines, ’tis correct in creeds, 
Has naught redundant, and it nothing needs; 
No evil is therein—no wrinkle, spot, 
Stain, blame, or blemish, I affirm there’s not.” 


This is the extreme view, less or more modified in the minds of 
individuals, but held approximatively by thorough Anglicans. 

The theory makes a dignified and imposing appearance, but 
it crumbles 5n two sides, when its solidity is tested. The Ancient 
Church was not constructed in accordance with this theory, and 
the Church of England does not correspond to the ideal pre- 
sented on paper by its advocates. It is merely the most re- 
spectable among the several forms of Protestantism, but it is 
not in any way Cathclic. 


* Hist. of My Rel. Opin., p. 167. t Crabbe's Tales ; Tale t, ‘The Lumb Orators.” 
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According to this theory, there is no One, Holy, Catholic, . 
Apostolic Church existing in concrete reality as an organic body. 
It has only an abstract existence, like that of the state in gen- 
eral, the family in general, the army and navy of Europe, etc. 

There is no trace of such an idea in the New Testament, 
or in ancient Catholic authors. In the New Testament the idea 
of the Universal Church as one body, in Christian Antiquity the 
idea of the One Catholic Church, stands forth with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. The Anglican Church has no counterpart in the early 
centuries, except in the Arians, Nestorians, Monophysites, and 
Donatists. They denounced the living and universal church which 
was the church of the present in their day, as having fallen away 
from its primitive state, and they appealed from it to Scripture, 
Antiquity, earlier councils, and their own pretended synods. 

Mr. Newman was in a miserable predicament when he found 
the Vza Media to be no thoroughfare. On the one hand, he had 
lost faith in the Anglican Church; on the other, he still sus- 
pected the Roman Church of having altered the Apostolic Faith. 
There was no resource for him except in the Lutheran doctrine 
of the Invisible Church, and in fact the abyss of rationalism was 
gaping before him. To one whose Catholicism is ideal only, 
proving Canterbury wrong does not prove Constantinople or Rome 
to be right. “The Church of Hierusalem hath erred, and the 
Church of Constantinople hath erred, and the Church of Rome 
hath erred, and the Church of Canterbury hath erred.” Christen- 
dom, as well as Protestantism, is but a sea covered with the 
scattered and damaged ships of a squadron which have fallen 
into a mutual and internecine conflict, and have also suffered from 
a violent tempest. j 

It does not appear that the Scripture, interpreted by tradition 
and antiquity, is much easier and more certain as a rule of faith 
than Scripture alone. 

The Evangelical Protestant says: “Go to the Bible as your 
only and sufficient rule of faith.” The Bible does not affirm itself 
to be this rule, but points to a, Teacher, and presupposes a tra- 
dition external to its inspired text. Besides, it does not teach the 
so-called evangelical doctrine. ‘‘Go to the Successors of the . 
Apostles, who have handed down what they have received, Scrip- 
ture, its true sense, and a creed which sums up Apostolic doc- 
trine.” Those who claim to be successors to the Apostles differ 
and dispute among themselves. I have to decide among several 
separated bodies of bishops, not only as to the question which of 
them, if any, teaches the pure doctrine, but which of them is the 
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true church. “Go back to Antiquity, and find that guod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, traditum est, that is the genuine, 
unaltered, truly Catholic doctrine.” But, for learned men even, this 
is a long and arduous task, and they do not agree with each 
other in their conclusions. How much more difficult must it be, 
then, for those of only ordinary learning and little leisure, and 
how impossible for the unlearned. 

The Catholic rule is entirely different from this. It was only 
when Newman understood this rule, was convinced that it was 
the rule of antiquity prescribed by the Apostles, and adopted it, 
that he was enabled to come out of the fog into the sunlight. 

He beautifully explains and illustrates the difference between 
the Catholic rule and every form of the Protestant rule. The 
controversy, for him, turned on Faith and the Church. He was 
working out a solution of the question concerning the contrary 
doctrines, Roman and Anglican, respecting the relation of the 
Church to the Faith during the twelve years preceding his con- 
version. When he fully renounced the Anglican and fully 
embraced the Roman doctrine on this head, he became a 
Catholic, without waiting to investigate all the other doctrines in 
detail. 


**In 1838 | illustrated it (the contrariety of doctrines), by the contrast pre- 
sented to us between the Madonna and Child anda Calvary. The-peculiarity of 
the Anglican was this, that it sapposed the Truth to be entirély objective and 
detached, not (as in the theology of Rome) lying hid in the bosom of the Church 
as if one with her, clinging to and (as it were) lost in her embrace, but as being 
sole and unapproachable, as on the Cross or in the Resurrection, with the Church 
close by, but in the background.” * 


With some change, this statement can be applied to every 
form of dogmatic Protestantism. And with a further change, it 
applies also to what may be called the more sound rationalism, 
7.é., that philosophy which recognizes objective truth and rises to 
the height of a pure Theism, and an elevated view of the spiri- 
tual and rational and immortal nature of the human soul. 

Such a theory places the criterion in the individual. Whether 
it is natural reason only, or the light of the Holy Spirit in his 
soul only, or both together, by which he perceives and judges, 
the faculty is his own individual propriety. He directs this in- 
strument upon objective truth, whether it be the intelligible in 
itself, the realm of nature, a divine revelation, the Bible, the 
teaching of the Ancient Church, the doctrine of modern churches, of 


First. of My Rel. Opin., p. 112. 
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schools, of private teachers, whatever it be which claims his atten- 
tion and credence as a concrete form of objective truth, naturally 
or supernaturally disclosed, as intelligible or credible. It is his 
own subjective conviction which he identifies with philosophical 
truth, with the revealed truth contained in Scripture, in Scripture 
and Tradition, in Catholic antiquity, in the universal Christian 
consciousness, in whatever he recognizes as a sphere in which 
truth resides. Let him go on, then, and embrace doctrine after 
doctrine which is contained in the complete circle of the dogma- 
tic teaching of the Catholic Church, short of the genuine, authen- 
tic doctrine of the infallible and supreme authority of the Roman 
Church as she herself holds and imposes it; his criterion is still 
his own private judgment, he is wot a Catholic, and he zs a 
Protestant. 

He is made a Catholic by an inward and outward act of 
submission to the authority of the living, present, infallible 
Catholic Church, and receiving all that she proposes as of faith, 
as the revealed truth of God, to be believed on the divine 
veracity. 

This was the last step which Newman had to take at his con- 
version. The last difficulty which he had to overcome was a 
notion, surviving from prejudices of education, that the Roman 
Church has altered the faith of the Primitive Catholic Church. 
It was to clear his mind from obscurity on this subject that he 
sat down to write his Essay on Development. The principle which 
is the topic of the argument in this essay is one which, Dr. 
Newman told us in 1864, had been in his mind, and gradually 
working itself out, since the end of the year 1842. He briefly 
states it to be: that all the Christian ideas ‘“ were magnified in 
the Church of Rome, as time went on. . . . The whole scene 
of pale, faint, distant Apostolic Christianity is seen in Rome as 
through a telescope or magnifier. The harmony of the whole, 
however, is of course what it was.” * 

This remarkable essay is not to be regarded as the work of 
a Catholic theologian, or as a complete, finished, and carefully 
revised production of Mr. Newman’s mind. Therefore, the critical 
tests which would be properly applied to every sentence and 
word of a treatise by a Catholic theologian cannot be justly used 
in this case. There may be inaccuracies and ambiguities in the 
sense or in the phraseology in certain passages. In its general 
drift and scope, however, and in its main course of argument, it 
is in accordance with the doctrine of approved Catholic theo- 


* Hist. of My Rel. Opin., p. 296. 
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logians. It is, besides, a piece of profound, wide-reaching philo- 
sophical reasoning. 

The pivotal point, so far as the Faith is concerned, is simply 
this: that what is zmp/iczt/y contained in the divine revelation is 
really revealed truth, and can be made explicitly Catholic dogma 
by the definition of the supreme, infallible teaching authority of 
the Catholic Church. 

I am obliged by want of space to cut short what I wished to 
say at greater length on this subject, and to hasten to a con- 
clusion. 

Many efforts were made to diminish the weight of the ex- 
ample and the argument of John Henry Newman after his con- 
version. It was said that his intellectual and moral vigor had 
suffered a collapse. That he had become a kind of amateur 
Catholic of a peculiar and individual kind, but not a genuine and 
thorough Roman Catholic. That he had become sensible of 
having made a false step, and would probably retrace his way 
into the Church of England. The wind has long since blown 
away all these dry leaves. 

God gave to Cardinal Newman a long Catholic life, more 
than forty years in the priesthood. His firm, undoubting faith, 
his devoted zeal, his ripening wisdom and sanctity have grown 
during this time into a stately and majestic symmetry and a 
rich fruitfulness. In extreme and venerable old age, his dust 
has been gathered to the sacred heap which bygone generations 
of martyrs and confessors have left to hallow the soil of England, 
and his soul into their blessed and glorious fellowship. 

I have owed very much to him as a religious teacher, and 
have felt honored by his personal friendship. With love, gra- 
titude, and reverence, [ lay this wreath on the tomb of the 


great and good Cardinal Newman. 
A. F. HEwIT. 
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I. 


WHEN King Frederick VII. gave Denmark a constitution, in 
1849, religious liberty was restored to the little northern country, 
whence it had been banished for well-nigh three hundred years. 
It is true that for some time before this historic event the Cath- 
olics, with some of the sects, could find an asylum in the little 
town of Fredericia, in the province of Jutland; freedom of wor- 
ship had been established there by the royal founder of the city 
in the vain hope of attracting thitherward the population it 
lacked. But the City of Refuge has never answered these expec- 
tations, and to-day Fredericia is a quite unimportant and thinly- 
populated place, with little effect upon the fortunes of the church, 

It was from contact with European culture that the renais- 
sance of Catholic truth had its origin. Among the few Danes of 
wide learning and great intellect who had been blessed with that 
gift of faith which made their exile a home-coming (for they 
were banished the kingdom)—among these heroes there was at 
least one who is entitled to the rank of genius; this was the 
famous anatomist and the founder of the science of geology, 
Nicolaus Steno (Steensen). It is to the cathedral at Florence 
that the Danes must repair to find the tomb of one of their 
greatest fellow-countrymen. When the congress of geologists 
was assembled in Florence a few years ago one of their first 
duties was to march thither in a body to crown with laurel the 
bust of their renowned predecessor.* 

There were other notable Danish converts before 1849; but, 
as a whole, the Danish people until that year, and, indeed, a 
good many years after, remained in the Lutheran body, at times 
with a tendency to stricter pietistical observance, at times with 
rather rationalistic and latitudinarian tendencies. It so happened 
that just at the date when the country got its political liberty a 
war was going on in its southern provinces, the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, where a faction endeavored to set up 
an independent state. All the forces of the people, moral as well 
as physical, were for a couple of years absorbed in the issue of 
’ this war, and it was only after bringing it to a successful con- 


*V. W. Plenkers, S.J.: Der Dine Nils Steensen, ein Lebensbild, ii.vols. Herder, Frei- 
burg, 1884. 
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clusion that the Danish government and the representatives of 
the people could set about putting into practical operation the 
newly acquired political privileges. These considerations naturally 
engrossed the minds of statesmen and citizens for some time, but 
still the elements of religious development were not inactive, and 
changes were. generally foreseen, though the lines along which 
the development afterward worked were unlooked for at that date. 

Toward the close of the last and at the beginning of the 
present century, rationalism had an overpowering effect upon the 
popular mind in Denmark as elsewhere, and made itself felt in 
the pulpit as well as in other fields of thought. But German 
Romanticism, with its appreciation. of medizval and Catholic cul- 
ture, soon after the dawn of the nineteenth century acquired a 
considerable influence upon Danish literature, just then passing 
through a period of rapid and exuberant growth; it was, then, 
impossible for theology to escape this movement now reaching 
out toward something more satisfying to the human heart and 
mind than what the cold and shallow conceptions of rationalism 
could offer. So that even before 1848-50, when the victories 
of the Danish arms gave birth to a strong, self-reliant national 
feeling, there had been a noticeable tendency toward the recon- 
struction of the existing forms of Lutheranism; thereafter it was 
to receive fresh impetus from various sources. 

As usual among non-Catholics, it was not long before the 
‘‘movement”’ separated into different currents. Among the scien- 
tific theologians, the foremost representative and the first to avail 
himself of the Hegelian terminology in the interest of Christian 
dogma, was H. L. Martensen, who died in 1884, having for the 
greater part of his long and industrious life enjoyed the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity in his country’s gift, as Bishop of Seeland. 
Among the numerous and ponderous works which he has left, 
his Dogmatics and Ethics still possess a measure of popularity in 
Denmark and in Germany. Martensen is more orthodox than 
most of his German contemporaries; his style is eloquent, often 
poetically modelled, and, indeed, certain parts of his Ethics would 
make pleasant reading for Catholics were it not for the author's 
bitter tone whenever he touches upon the history or the tenets 
of the Catholic Church. In this feature he reminds the reader 
of those fierce anti-Catholic fanatics of the sixteenth century; the 
very words “ Catholic,” ‘ Pope,” “Council,” etc., are quite suffi- 
cient to deprive him of his self-control, and as it is the nature 
of such fits of passion to grow more frequent and violent from 
over-indulgence, so we find him, in one of his last works, speak- 
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ing of the Holy Father in language which we should not expect 
from any clergyman; indeed, one of his fellow-bishops, Monrad, 
considered it his duty publicly to condemn his colleague’s lan- 
guage as unjustifiable and unseemly. 

Though Martensen’s influence was powerful both with the 
Lutheran clergy and the educated laity, yet his elaborate and 
speculative method had nothing about it that could appeal to the 
sympathies of the masses. It was precisely from this point of 
view that his greatest adversary, N. F. S. Grundtvig, may be 
said to have succeeded. In the latter’s doctrinal efforts there is 
what seems a queer enough mixture of Puseyism with something 
like muscular Christianity. On, the one hand, he points to the 
necessity of clinging to the idea of “the church”; this word 
comes into use every other line, while he tries to prove that 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Anglicans (the Greek and Cal- 
vinistic communions he rejects on formal grounds) are all mem- 
bers of one and the same spiritual body; but, on the other hand, 
he does not appear to be very particular about dogmas, seeming 
to find the essential note of Christianity in a certain light-hearted 
confidence in God’s loving-kindness. His ideal religious character 
is largely to be attained by living much in the open air, giving 
plenty of time for athletics and innocent merry-making, together 
with a patriotic devotion to the study of old Danish mythology: 
and folk-lore. His adherents were generally called Grundtvigians, 
or the Merry Christiafs. Their and their master’s published writ- 
ings abound in contradictory arguments and vague, unintelligible 
utterances; only once in a while, in Grundtvig’s own works, es- 
pecially in his powerful hymns, glimpses of true genius will 
gleam through the wordy vapor like rays of sunshine on a foggy 
morning. : 

Certainly no one denies that Grundtvig and his disciples have 
done a great deal for the enlightenment of Denmark; great num- 
bers of the farmers and peasants, who actually make up the ma- 
jority of the population, continue to swear by his teachings and 
yearly attend the so-called high-schools or summer-schools, erected 
by Grundtvigian teachers the country over, where young men and 
women are instructed in history, literature, folk-lore, and kindred 
studies. 

However, both the Martensians and the Grundtvigians greatly 
over-estimated the value of the systems they respectively accepted 
from these new leaders of Danish Protestantism, and there was 
one man, at least, who ventured to tell them to their faces that 
such makeshifts had pitifully little to do with real religion, at the 
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same time putting before them a type of Christian conduct so 
high as to remind one of the noblest teachings of Catholic asceti- 
‘cism. This man was Soeren Kierkegaard, the only great philoso- 
pher that this little land, whose roll of honor can show so many 
poets, composers, painters, and sculptors, has ever produced. Ac- 
cording to Kierkegaard, the essence of Christianity is self-humil- 
iation, self-abnegation and suffering for Christ's sake—passzo 
Christiana. And of this he finds nothing in contemporary 
Danish Protestantism. He despises and derides any attempt to 
compromise with modern thought and manners. One of his works 
bears the significant title, Azther—Or/ For him there is not, 
as for so many so-called Christians, any Both—And, any both 
serving of Christ and of the world. Over and beyond the depth 
of thought and masculine strength which distinguishes his works, 
Kierkegaard’s prose style is unsurpassed for qualities of passion 
and grandeur, intermingled with merciless sarcasm. Grundtvig 
he derided as “a singing fun-maker and bellowing blacksmith,” 
while the whole weight of his crushing satire was levelled at the 
segment of the Lutheran state-church, represented by Martensen and 
his friend and predecessor, Bishop Mynster. In his eyes both these 
dignitaries were but nicely educated and faultlessly dressed gentle- 
men who understood only too well how to adapt their Christianity | 
‘to the demands of a shallow and wanton society. Such teachers 
Kierkegaard considers little better than the dancing and fencing 
masters who alter their styles to suit the tastes of wealthy young 
patrons. When he is once launched upon this great evil his al- 
ways incisive prose waxes wonderfully strong and passionate— 
indeed, to a degree that no Catholic would think of imitating. 
His writings undoubtedly created sensations in their day; but 
it would not be true to say that they made any very lasting im- 
pression upon the easy-going Danes, who were never yet given 
to philosophical speculations. Accordingly Kierkegaard had his 
season of success; but a fleeting season it was, to be sure. 


II. 


In 1864 Denmark became involved in a new war, which re- 
sulted in the seizure of Schleswig and Holstein by Prussia and 
Austria. This great blow to national integrity and sentiment, so 
unexpected and so unprepared for, shattered many of the Danes’ 
fondest illusions, religious as well as political One well-known 
Grundtvigian minister strove to console the people by telling 
them that “God cannot do without little Denmark,” but such 
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specious phrases could not comfort his sad-hearted countrymen, 
and in the gloom of disaster many minds began to meditate 
more seriously than had been their wont. Some few returned to 
the study of Kierkegaard’s philosophical works, others became 
rationalists and free-thinkers, while a very few found themselves 
drawn toward Catholicism, and finally after convincing themselves 
from their careful, patient study that there, and there only, was 
the truth, the way, and the life, these earnest seekers after light 
were given the grace of faith and were received into the Mother- 
Church. ~ 

Among these was H. Kofoed-Hansen, an author of high re- 
pute for his achievements in the different lines of theology and 
fiction. He had for many years occupied an important ecclesias- 
tical position in the Lutheran Church. It was not, in fact, until 
1888 that he was received into the church, albeit the logical 
course of his conversion can be traced back to causes more than 
twenty years’ distant from that date. 

As time went on, however, the result of that tremendous 
shock to Denmark’s dream of national security became apparent, 
showing that the popular spirit had been overwhelmed, and the 
dull lethargy it superinduced was notably apparent in the people's 
indifferentism and spiritual sloth. This was the atmosphere in 
which they thought and wrote until some time after 1870, when, 
with the new influences stirring European minds, that sense of 
oppression seemed to be lifted from the land. That the Franco- 
Prussian war should end in the defeat of France came as another 
disappointment to blight the hopes springing up in the new era, 
for Denmark had not renounced the cherished dream of regaining, 
with the help of Napoleon III., at least the northern, Danish- 
speaking part of Schleswig. 

Among the changes which came in with the new decade, 
1870 or thereabouts, were many which declared the beginning of 
the political struggle between the two parties that still contend 
for the mastery. Originally the Democrats were for the most 
part peasants who sent up Grundtvigian representatives to the 
Parliament, and these naturally were opposed by the conservative 
members ; but it was not long before a third party, the Socialists, 
entered the national arena, especially in Copenhagen, where 
socialistic unions were organized and a daily paper started. -A 
young, talented, and c«loquent critic, Dr. Georg Brandes, began: a 
course of lectures on modern literatures at the University of 
Copenhagen, using this as a medium for the wider dissemination 
of his materialistic and atheistic ideas. Soon a throng of young 

VOI; LI.—47 
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writers, Danish and Norwegian, with, after a time, many of their 
elders,* had gathered about him, and Brandes was forthwith re- 
cognized as the accredited leader of the radical wing, made up 
principally of Danish youths, most of them students. As will be 
seen, the hitherto comparatively quiet little Denmark in a short 
time was transformed into a microcosm of the great European 
nations, with all the modern desiructive forces at work. Fortu- 
nately the positive tendencies had their representatives too. 

Another event of the same year in which Brandes read his 
first lectures (1872) was the publication by its author, Count 
Holstein-Ledreborg, of a pamphlet with the title Evangelical- 
Lutheran, a negative definition. This young nobleman was a 
convert to the church, and his brochure is a witty, trenchant 
exposure of Martensen’s and Grundtvig’s fallacies. It called forth 
a reply from the hapless Bishop Martensen which was not of a 
nature to restore confidence even among his own followers. 
Extraordinary as it may seem, the aged primate of the national 
church had not taken the precaution of reading zx originali the 
historical documents involved, such as the Definition of Papal 
Infallibility : this and other documents of similar importance he 
quoted from those cheap German publications in which, by the 
familiar devices of verbal omissions and alterations, the sense is 
altogether perverted. This characteristic etfort of sincere partisan- 
ship was met by a masterly refutation from the pen of a talented 
Westphalian, the contemporary prefect-apostolic, H. Griider. Be- 
sides ventilating Martensen’s abuse of controversy and refuting 
his misstatements, the author’s work, Zhe Catholic and the Pro- 
testant Principle of Faith, is an admirable example of scientific 
accuracy, brightened by a vein of dry, well-siistained sarcasm. 
These qualities were relished even by adversaries, and as Mar- 
tensen could not afford to acknowledge his misquotations, this 
work remains unanswered to mark the close of a brief but vigor- 
ous controversy. 

Meanwhile the rapid spread of radicalism and agnosticism 
had aroused the conservative elements. At the appearance in 
book-form of Brandes’ first course of lectures the author was 
violently attacked by the conservative press of Copenhagen. At 
this onslaught, the witty doctor feigned great surprise, averring 
that he had never had any idea that the faith of the Danes was 
so strong as it now pretended to be, and he was so far right, 
inasmuch as the opposition he met with was to be ascribed to 


“** Among whom was the well-known playwright Henrik Ibsen, who, though a Norwegian, 
has his books published in Copenhagen. 
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political rather than religious motives. It was clear to others 
besides Dr. Brandes that the conservative editors, whose scruples 
had never before troubled them much, were mainly incited by 
their plan of making the established church a_ bulwark against 
the rising tide of socialist and radical tendencies. Unquestionably, 
at this period, Lutheranism in Denmark was in decadence. The 
series of poets who had done much for literature from the 
beginning to about the middle of our century, and who, if not 
precisely devout Protestants, were yet imbued with the Chris- 
tian spirit—these were either dead long before or, if still living, 
were old and without influence on the popular mind. With but 
a few noteworthy exceptions, the younger men, as has been 
said, followed the guidance of Brandes, and in a surprisingly 
short time not merely the radical sheets but even a ma- 
jority of the conservative papers had literary and critical contri- 
butors, whose agnostic, yea, even nihilistic opinions were more or 
less openly avowed. But it was not long, either, before many 
of Brandes’ brightest adherents became wearied of his aggressive 
radicalism and retired from the ranks, while still retaining their 
infidel notions. So that to-day we find that, although Dr. 
Brandes has lost his direct influence upon them—for the Danes 
are far too easy-going and light-hearted to accept his stern reli- 
gious and moral nihilism—yet the young people are generally 
without any positive religious belief and Protestant orthodoxy in 
Denmark has not one talented or even tolerably brilliant cham- 
pion in the world of letters. 

Finding themselves, therefore, utterly unable to withstand the 
attacks of Brandes and his associates, the theologians of the 
university and the Lutheran clergy in general, have of late tried 
to give some evidence of vitality by periodical fits of frenzy 
anent the Church of Rome. Since 1870 there has, indeed, been 
a considerable increase in the number of Catholics in Denmark. 
As has been said, there had been some conversions before that 
date, and that not only among the educated, but still more 
among the poor and the middle classes of Copenhagen and other 
cities; but in the following years, up to the present date, the 
church can point to a record of noble achievements which is 
altogether creditable and encouraging. Bismarck’s war waged 
against the church was the means of sending some of the Society 
of Jesus into Denmark, where in the beginning of the seventies, 
aided by a wealthy and benevolent lady, a convert (Mrs. Berling), 
they founded St. Andrea’s College, with a beautiful situation 
some few miles outside the capital. The good Jesuit fathers 
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have already many happy results of their labors to boast of, if 
they were so minded; certainly they have some excellent scholars 
in their staff of teachers. Not long ago one of them, Father 
Peters, was awarded the gold medal offered by the University 
of Copenhagen for a philosophical treatise. According to the rule 
dissertations are sent in anonymously, and the astonishment of 
the two professors of philosophy may be fancied when they found 
that the prize-winner was a Jesuit. Another of the fathers at 
St. Andrea’s, the late Rev. W. Plenkers, was a distinguished 
historian and a valued contributor to Danish and German scien- 
tific reviews. His biography of Nicolaus Steno is a work of pro 
found research and admirable impartiality. 

But besides their work at the college these fathers have been 
active in many other quarters. Father Strater, a most energetic 
missionary, collected a Catholic congregation in Aarhus, the second 
largest city in the kingdom; this was in the seventies. Before 
the arrival of this zealous priest there was not one Catholic in 
Aarhus where to-day the faithful, numbering several hundred, 
assemble in their beautiful Gothic edifice, consecrated in 1880 by 
the famous Swiss bishop Mermillod. While Father Strater was in 
Denmark—he is no longer stationed there—his striking person- 
ality and winning manners made him a general favorite, while 
his unaffected manners and sincere character were peculiarly 
fortunate traits for the missionary in his field; for the Danes are 
quick to detect and ridicule any affectation of dignity or sweet- 
ness. Furthermore, the good religious was something more than 
an amateur in architecture, and his skill is evidenced by the 
admirable buildings he erected in different parts of the country. 

From time to time the Danish public still hear of striking 
conversions among their most prominent personages. ' For 
instance, there is the present Danish minister to Paris, Count 
Moltke-Huitfeldt,, a nobleman in any and every sense of the 
word ; another is the Baroness Rosenoern, a woman honorably 
known in the world for her intelligent interest in all charitable 
affairs, as well as for her personal accomplishments. Only a few 
years ago, Prince Valdemar, the youngest son of the Danish 
sovereign and a brother of the Empress of Russia and of the 
King of Greece, as well as of the Princess of Wales, took for his 
wife a Catholic princess, Marie of Orleans. All this and more 
than this has been quite enough to make the Copenhagen pro- 
fessors of theology lose their temper, and, growing daily more 
hopelessly exasperated, their attacks have increased proportionate- 
ly in violence. Thus, for the last three years there have been 
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broadsides of pamphlets and leading articles directed against 
“Papists”” and “ Jesuits.” The princess or the high-born con- 
verts are sheltered by their positions, but no indirect way of 
poisoning the public mind against all Catholics is neglected. Such 
ammunition as they possess is so cheap that it is safe to pro- 
phesy that the war will last as long as there are men capable 
of using such contemptible weapons. 

As a significant illustration of the methods pf these men an 
incident of recent date may be in point here. The parish of St. 
Ansgar can claim the oldest Catholic church in Copenhagen; it 
was built in 1842 as a private chapel for the Austrian embassy 
and enlarged later on. The prefect-apostolic makes the rectory 
of St. Ansgar his residence. There are besides this but a few 
little chapels in the capital, and the Catholics are in sore need 
of a new and larger building. It so happened that a fervent 
German convert, who knew something of the church’s struggles 
against great odds, about three years ago started a subscription 
among his countrymen in the Tyrol. This collection came under 
the notice of a German Protestant authority, who forwarded it 
to one of his faithful friends in Denmark; forthwith the latter, a 
Lutheran minister, rushed into print with his prize, commenting 
with something like fierce triumph on the modest prospectus. 
Its charitable author had really but related one or two facts out 
of the Danes’ religious records; the statement which our dominie 
saw fit to combat with so much heat was that when, in the 
sixteenth century, King Christian III. imprisoned the Catholic 
bishops, seized all church property and abolished Catholic worship, 
his immediate object in so doing was his pressing need of money 
wherewith to carry on a war in which he was just then engaged. 
The attention at once given to this and kindred points of his- 
tory irritated the Lutheran patriots to a pitch of indignation 
almost incredible, and for weeks their organs fairly groaned 
under the columns of evangelical wrath—though evincing little 
of gospel spirit withal—and the mention of King Christian’s 
motive was denounced as infamous. But the anti-climax came 
with the publication of an open letter from one of their own 
scholars and best historians, a son of their great Grundtvig, 
wherein he says frankly that to dispute such patent facts of 
history is far from creditable to the learning of Danish theo- 
logians: now the original documents, which state the reformer 
king’s motives quite explicitly enough, had been published some 
years previous by Mr. Grundtvig himself. 

This same controversy called forth a series of articles in an- 
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swer to other such attacks upon the church from the pen of the 
Rev. B. Hansen, D.D., secretary to the prefect-apostolic. These 
essays proved that in Dr. Hansen the church possessess a polem- 
ical writer of erudition and dexterity; they were first published 
in a prominent conservative daily of Copenhagen; this and other 
tokens of liberality going to show a notable spirit of fairness on 
the part of the press. Many other articles from both sides con- 
tinued to appear, proving that the public interest had been thor- 
oughly awakened. Another token of a better spirit occurred only 
the other day, on the occasion of the christening of certain new 
streets by the city council of Copenhagen. It appears that the 
residents of one of these thoroughfares were almost all Catholics, 
who petitioned that their street might bear the name of Nicolaus 
Steno. Inasmuch as besides building upon the property they had 
erected a pretty Gothic school-house with other improvements, 
and since it was customary in such cases to consult the wishes 
of the landowners, their request seemed modest enough; never- 
theless it called forth a loud outcry against perpetuating the name 
of any Catholic, even a convert and one of their best-known 
countrymen. Let it be recorded to the honor of the Protestant 
majority in the council that they refused to listen to the fanatics’ 
clamor, and the little street was graciously allowed to take the 
name of a world-famous Dane. 

But the liberal spirit is not beyond the reach of such sec- 
tarian attacks even yet, and the Lutheran ministers are no less 
active than of old. Denmark is not without its representatives 
of the Justin Fulton variety; one of them, Schepelern by name, 
can fairly rival anything that Germany has produced in the line 
of unclean and nauseous pamphleteers. It would really seem 
that these publications, with sundry denunciations from the pulpit 
and rostrum, make up the only weapons of the Lutheran shep- 
herds, who are so fearful of Catholic wolves finding their entrance 
within their fold. The “Horrors of the Inquisition,” “ Jesuit 
Crimes,” with all the well-worn stock of penny dreadfuls, are 
punctually exhibited, and cultured congregations still seem to 
enjoy hearing the early ages of Christianity accused of every 
crime, while the institution which, humanly speaking, civilized 
Europe, including Denmark, raising the moral and _ intellectual 
standard to an extent never dreamed of by Jew and pagan—this 
fair creation of the divine Wisdom, the Catholic Church, is tried, 
convicted, spit upon, and scourged with unabated fervor by those 
who bear the name of Christian. Yet she lives, for they may 
not serve her as of old they served her divine Founder. 
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It would seem that this fashion in Protestant polemics had 
displayed its culminating extravagance with the production (1889) 
upon the stage of the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen of a play 
entitled “ Brother Rus.” The importance of this “social event” 
will be duly appreciated when it is stated that the author of the 
“comedy” was a young theologian who had but recently grad- 
uated with all honors from the university; but when this bur- 
lesque is studied, one knows not how to characterize the mad 
partisanship which got this thing a presentation upon any decent 
stage, to say nothing of the royal playhouse, supported by the 
state. Brother Rus is no less a personage than the devil, zucog., 
who as a monk enters a Danish monastery in the beginning’ of 
the sixteenth century. Herein both the monks and their abbot 
are, as we might expect, already so vicious and hypocritical that 
the devil finds it easy enough to allure them into nameless 
abominations, such as could not be repeated here; let it suffice 
to say that a ballad is sung which alludes to St. Elizabeth as a 
sly wanton, while in another scene the drunken abbot begins to 
pronounce the baptismal form as he tries to pour water on the 
head of Brother Rus. Abbot and monks alike totter through the 
play, clad in the sacred vestments, only bent on dissipation. ‘One 
young monk there is, however, over whom Brother Rus has no 
power. This single just soul, you might imagine, is trying to 
lead a saintly life, with, perhaps, Protestant aspirations forsha- 
dowing the happy Reformation to come; this simply for contrast, 
for scenic effect. But no, the unconscious satire strikes a note 
that is truer to actual history; for the virtuous Brother Kay 
runs away from the monastery, and, sazs priest or minister, con- 
tracts a ‘sacred union,” or free marriage rather, with a sixteenth 
century maiden who declaims upon the rights of nature and 
kindred topics as cloquently as if she wrote for our North Amer. 
ican Review. The moral seems to be that the ancient immorali- 
ties of the Catholic ages are vulgar and degrading, but that our 
newer styles of modern licentiousness have an intrinsic loveliness 
born of subtle lies and soothing nastiness. 

The really serious aspect of the thing is in the fact that it 
was so generally approved of. Incredible 4s it may seem, even 
the conservative press swelled the chorus of praises which greeted 
‘the young playwright and his delightful work.” Indeed, Pod- 
tiken, the radical organ of Dr. Brandes, was the only one to 
condemn the play upon purely esthetic considerations ; however 
hostile to Catholic truth this paper may be, its reputation for in- 
dependent and trenchant criticism on literary and dramatic affairs 
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has been justly acquired. The Catholics were content to let the 
unsavory business pass with only a dignified protest from their 
little weekly journal. 


ITI. 


The intellectual development of Denmark has been considered 
thus at length in order to make it evident that the church, in its 
dealings with this little country, must needs continue to exercise 
great patience, while great confidence and hope are largely justi- 
fied by the present state of affairs. What Eduard von Hartmann 
calls the inward disintegration, the self-dissolution, of Christianity 
(Die Selbstzersetzung des Christenthums), which is indeed but the 
dissolving by natural processes of Protestantism, this phenom- 
enon is nowhere more plainly discernible than in the land of St. 
Ansgar and Absalon*, of St. Canute and Nicolaus Steno. The 
old order has sustained no violent changes, no storms of revolu- 
tionary passion have convulsed the moribund body politic; but 
though the new society wears a self-complacent smile, the seeds 
of disease are consuming its life, noiselessly but inevitably. One 
happy result, however, of this logic-development of heresy is the 
better understanding of the tendencies of our times. In other 
words, greater clearness, and to the eye cleansed and purified by 
faith, to those who would walk the path of righteousness, clear- 
ness means Catholicism. 

Soon, we may hope, all the old fog, unfair and ambiguous 
talk and double-dealing, will be swept away, and in the sharp, 
merciless daylight no one will be left in uncertainty as to the 
whereabouts of those two great features in our voyage—the Abyss 
and the Rock. 

At present, modern indifferentism with the remnants of old 
prejudice are too widespread to admit of many conversions in the 
near future. But ‘the conquests already made by the few soldiers 
of the cross show that there is hope of arousing the Danes from 
their spiritual lethargy. Of one thing we may be sure: Luther- 
anism, as a living factor in the national existence, is no more. 
The thinking men of Denmark acknowledge freely that as a moral 
and educational power it has signally failed, where it had the 
amplest opportunities to exercise unrestricted sway. Denmark is 
one of the very few European countries where Protestantism has 
remained for three centuries sole and undisputed possessor of the 
whole field, without the slightest trace of antagonism and without 


* A great Danish bishop, the founder of Copenhagen, in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries. : 
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interference. As a result of this regime we find that to-day Den- 
mark is in the foremost rank as regards the percentage of sui- 
cides, illegitimate births, and drunkenness; in the proportion of 
suicides, indeed, she tops the official figures for any other Euro- 
pean country. For further information as to the moral decadence 
of this northern country the student can refer to the work of a 
well-known Protestant minister, the Rev. Mr. Hafstroem, who in 
1889 published the results of his patient researches in this branch 
of science.* His book was a revelation to the optimistic Protes- 
tants. Moral purity, he tells them, is well-nigh unknown in many 
sections, as well among the women as among the men. Even 
this wretched state of things seems worse to us when we learn 
from Mr. Hafstroem that many of the most zealous church-goers 
give open example of a corruption which makes Mormondom 
seem pure by comparison. This writer has consulted the highest 
authorities, ministers, physicians, lawyers, the country over, and 
so far as is known his strictures excited no serious contradiction 
from any source. 

There is, then, in Denmark, a wide field for Catholic missions. 
And already, though wofully poor, they have brought forth 
great fruits from their labors. The present prefect-apostolic, 
Monsignor I. von Euch, a Westphalian nobleman of impressive 
personality, great learning, and winning manners, has consecrated 
during these late years several churches in the different cities. 
Besides building a hospital, he brought to Denmark in 1888 the 
good Brothers of the Christian Schools, who are about to build 
a school for orphan boys in Copenhagen. Monsignor von Euch 
is a man who commands the ‘respect of his strongest adversaries ; 
his wise and moderate policy will doubtless prove most effective 
in the long run. 

When Bishop Mermillod was in Denmark, a few years ago, 
in a brilliant and fervent sermon he alluded to the national flag 
of Denmark, a white cross in a red ground: “ Long since Cesar 
cried out to the sailors: ‘Fear not, you carry Cesar and his 
fortune!’ So Christ, the bishop exclaimed, is crying out to the 
Danish people: ‘Fear not, you carry the cross, you carry Me 
and My fortune!’” 

Thus the hope is still nourished in Catholic hearts that a day 
will come when the Danes will realize that only under the cross 
of Christ can be found the way, the truth, and the life. 


* Om Saedelighedstilstanden i Danmark. Kioebenhayn, 1889. 
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ENGLAND is probably the only country in the world where 
such an institution as the Salvation Army could be developed. 
And its success in other countries besides England is due to the 
fact that it is English. All the world knows the eccentricities 
of the English, so far as their infinitely varying Protestantism is 
concerned ; so that all the world looks on a new religion from 
England as it looks on a new toilet-fashion from Paris, or on a 
new opera-song from Venice or Milan. England is the mother- 
country of “ religiosities.”” And as England happens to be power- 
ful and world-wide, other countries receive her missionaries with 
politeness, while they smile at the curiosities of their teaching. In 
England itself the Salvation Army “holds its own,” for three 
reasons which are all good in their way: first, because it has as 
much right to exist as any other of the one hundred and twenty Pro- 
testant sects; next, because it probably does quite as much good 
as any of its rivals in ranting or revivalism ; and thirdly, because 
it is so noisy and demonstrative that it is quite as diverting as 
instructive. When it first began to shout and beat the drum, 
people thought that its career would be brief; but after a few 
years of trial it took its place as an established fact, and a fact 
that might not be prejudicial. Besides, the English soon re- 
cognized that there was a warmth about its proceedings which 
contrasted, not unfavorably, with Church of Englandism. ‘‘ These 
people at least seem to be in earnest,” said the casual looker- 
on: in the public streets; “at all events they do not go to sleep 
over their religion; they may combine a vast amount of sheer 
hypocrisy and cant with their aggressive and indeed offensive 
campaigning ; still, the country wants rousing, and if the Church 
of England cannot rouse it, well, we must put up with this 
latest bubble of sectarianism.”” Such was the sort of comment 
which might be heard twenty years ago, before the country had 
grown habituated to the new militarism. The Salvation Army 
is now too old to excite comment. Its itinerancy, its uniforms, 
are matters of course. Its combativeness, though chiefly admired 
as being amusing, has come to be recognized as a normal feature 
in street life. No one now sneers, scoffs, or laughs; people say, 
“Oh! it’s only the Salvation Army.” 

Now let us admire all the real good in this institution; and 
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a certain amount of real good there is in it. We need not dis- 
cuss the material, charitable work it does, because such phil- 
anthropy is perhaps common to all the sects. It is as a religious 
organization we would speak of it. And religiously it has got 
hold of a right idea. The idea may be travestied, but it is a 
right one. Some people are too much given to obscuring their 
sense of what is valuable by indulging their keen perception of 
what is absurd; and in this spirit they will not allow that the 
Army can be commended, since its proceedings are quite as 
grotesque as they are salutary. Yet we would say in its justifi- 
cation that the idea of “out-door preaching” is, in _ itself, 
thoroughly Christian, thoroughly Catholic. We all know that the 
crusading or martial spirit was the spirit of the old preaching 
orders of the middle ages; and that even in earlier centuries the 
crozier was as a sword, which was used in a soldierly sense by 
saintly bishops. Catholics, therefore, can recognize that there is 
a “right idea” in this new Army, in regard to going out into 
the highways and byways, and seeking to compel sinners to 
save their souls. No amount of travesty of either doctrine or 
practice can make us blind to this one merit of the sect. And 
if we consider the special plea of the Salvation Army—which we 
know to be reaching the numerous classes of the population who 
would xot be reached by decorous, Church-of-Englandism—we 
must admit that the Army is justified in its Apology: ‘We go 
into the streets to preach to sinners, because sinners will not go 
to church or chapel. You, Church of England people, ring the 
bells of your churches, and you think that ¢ha¢ is your all-suffi- 
cient invitation; we, salvationists, know that the masses of the 
towns-people care no more for your church-bells than for your 
Form of Prayer; and so we march through the thoroughfares, 
and say, ‘If you won’t go to a House of Prayer, come and listen 
to our warm talk about religion.’” We admit at once, the Sal- 
vationists are right. Within the compass of their singularly 
meagre “theology ” they do the right thing in a painfully equi- 
‘vocal way; not necessarily from perverseness of spiritual vanity, 
but only because they do not know better. 

Before we speak of the details of Salvationist bathos (and we 
regret that there is an imimense deal to be reprehended in this 
fictitious system of apeing a divine commission) let us add that 
street-preaching, as a principle, has been approved in all Cathoiic 
countries. The only question is, What do we mean by street- 
preaching ? It is obvious that there are many kinds of out-door 
preaching besides the “holding forth” in public thoroughfares. 
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Whatever tends to the manifestation of religion is, in real sense, 
a preaching to the public. For example, in Catholic countries, 

when the oppressive influence of the government is not used in 
eee hostility to Catholicism, the “ processions of the Blessed 
Sacrament,” the processions on any feast day, or even the pro- 
cessions which may ordinarily accompany a funeral, are didactic 
of some of the truths of Christianity. In Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, it has always been the custom to “ preach” Christianity 
by demonstration ; and though “ street-preaching,” in the modern 
sense, would have been utterly uncalled-for, utterly superfluous, 
in all thoroughly Catholic towns or country places—because all 
the inhabitants would go to church as a matter of course—it has 
been approved and has been practised in some Catholic neigh- 
borhoods, where an admixture of free-thinking made it desirable. 
(The present writer well remembers witnessing such preaching a 
quarter of a century ago in some of the provincial towns of 
France ; and it was marvellous to see with what respect the free- 
thinkers listened to what they knew to be the voice of authority.) 
Again, it must be remembered that, in all thoroughly Catholic 
countries, the signs and symbols of the Catholic faith are to be seen 
everywhere; crosses, images, way-side shrines ‘“ preaching” to 
every passer-by with an eloquence not less penetrating because 
mute. In Protestant countries the pagan coldness of the public 
thoroughfares, in respect of their not witnessing to Christianity, 
is as unnatural, as revolting to the Catholic conscience as the 
out-door confession in Catholic countries is congenial. If you see 
a Madonna, with a lighted lamp, over a cottage-door, what is this 
but a “street-preaching” of a moving kind? If, when you are 
entering the harbor of Boulogne—straight from the chilling 
worldliness of Protestant countries—you see the vast crucifix as 
the first object, what is this but to tell you that the heart of 
France is still Catholic, and that you are expected to raise your 
hat in reverence? If the peasant in a Spanish village bends his 
knee when he hears the tinkling of the little bell close at hand, 
and so knows that ‘“‘His Majesty is coming” (a priest carry- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament to a sick person), what is this but the 
recognition of the principle of public preaching, not necessarily 
by word of mouth but by demonstration? Thus we have the 
admittedly Catholic practice of out-door didactic sermoning, 
whether by processions, by symbols, by tinkling bells, or even 
by the statutory holydays of obligation. For remember that 
the recognition of priestly authority is the overt acceptance of 
the teaching of that authority ; Catholics, unlike Protestants, know- 
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ing the doctrines of their faith, and confessing them by their 
homage to their teachers. And this reflection leads to the corol- 
lary that, in thoroughly Catholic countries, street-preaching, in the 
modern sense, is quite unnecessary ; while in such countries as are 
much disturbed by modern free-thinking, there is every reason 
why street-preaching should be practised. A fortiori there is more 
reason why in Protestant countries Catholic street-preaching should 
be looked upon with favor. The present writer has witnessed in 
London some tentative but successful efforts in this direction. 
An early hour of Sunday morning was prudently chosen, so as 
to avoid the risk of inebriate interruption. Profoundly respectful 
was the attitude of all the listeners. Nor is there any reason to 
apprehend that in London, or in Liverpool, or in any of the 
densely populated English towns, out-door Catholic preaching 
would result in unseemly conflict, or would expose the preachers 
to discourteous retaliation. If it did so there would be no serious 
harm done. Prudence is a virtue, but it is not all the virtues. 
As some one has well put it: ‘The journey of life is not 
made in a train which carries three hundred brakemen and three 
passengers; three brakemen for three hundred passengers would 
be better, sufficient prudence being more salutary than too much 
of it.” We must not be always thinking of what might happen. 
Had the martial preachers of the middle ages been so hyper- 
prudent their converts would have been restored by writs.. Speak- 
ing of England, it may be observed that_ “the masses” can al- 
ways distinguish between “ preaching” and “ranting”; and if 
one person in a crowd behaves badly when a sensible man states 
his opinions with gravity, he is soon brought to book by the 
majority. It is only the twaddlers who risk the indignity of in- 
terruption. An English crowd—not, of course, late in the even- 
ings, when the public houses have somewhat demented their ar- 
dent clients—always listens with its true instinct, if not with its 
honest conscience, to the addresses of sensible and educated men. 

So that, just as the principle of out-door preaching is con- 
sistent with Catholic precedent, so can it be adapted to the 
modern needs of the Protestant masses, and this, too, without 
the hazard of any unseemliness. When we have got so far as 
this, we have only the task of drawing the, distinction between 
the right ways and the wrong ways of street-preaching. Granted 
that the right way is that properly appointed Catholic preachers 
should prudently choose the best times and the best places, we 
have only to regret that such a fine field of labor should be 
usurped by the incompetent and the superficial. In the brief 
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space that is left to us—for we might write a long essay on the 
subject—let us summarize the five principal objections to the 
doubtless well-meant aspirations of General Booth. In doing this 
we shall best show how properly organized Catholic preaching 
would fill the vacuum which is created by Protestant ranting. 

(1) Coarseness of style ; (2) morbid emotionalism ; (3) the en- 

couragement of spiritual pride; (4) the total absence of Christian 
doctrines;.and (5) the affectation of creating a new Catholic 
Church minus every essential of its constitution, are the five 
principal objections to that fictitious, missionary body which Gen- 
eral Booth has successfully evolved out of nothing. We would 
speak respectfully, but it is also necessary to speak frankly. 
« Now (1) as to coarseness of style, we have to remember, 
apologetically, that the Salvationists do not teach, do not believe 
in the governmental system of the Catholic Church; they have 
no altar, no priesthcod, no mysteries; they may be said, indeed, 
to have no creeds and no formularies; nay, they have not so 
much even as a doctrinal catechism. Consequently, their religion, 
being utterly shorn of the supernatural—save in the sense of 
what is called “believing in Christ’’—there is no reason why they 
should be reverend or grave; why they should be fearful in their 
mention of (natural) truths, or shy of using conventionalisms in 
their talk. Thus, much must be said in the way of apology for 
that “coarseness,” which is really not ill adapted to such ends as 
are held in view, of which the chief is the converting a wild man 
into a decent one. 

(2) As to ‘ emotionalism’”—which must be distinguished from 
Christian sentiment, a very beautiful and very fruit-bearing disposi- 
tion—it is obvious that a religion which is spasmodic; which is like 
mercury when exposed to rapid changes; which does zof¢ rest on 
the basis of Catholic truth, but is rather sensuous than serene and 
intellectual; is a mood of the temperament which has no sub- 
stantive character, and is not unlike “ religious intoxication.” For 
example, we take up the War Cry and we read column after 
column of such gratifying announcements as “ eight souls saved,” 
“twelve souls saved,” ‘‘six souls saved”; yet, curiously, the two 
graces which, in the Catholic apprehension, would be inseparable 
from the idea of a true conversion, namely, sorrow for sin, and 
humility, are not insisted on by the missionaries, and are not cher- 
ished by the new converts—indeed, are scarcely so much as al- 
luded to. ‘A penitent seems to jump straight out of his moral 
inequalities into the ripened fitness for a preacher, if not a teacher. 
He is commanded to proclaim his “emotion” as a “conversion.” 
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And this leads us to our third point, the encouragement of 
spiritual pride, which is a serious, indeed a markedly pernicious 
evil. 

(3) A convert may have been ignorant of even the natural 
proprieties when he accidentally strolled into a Salvationist hall ; 
but he issued forth two hours later an exemplar of that Christian 
spirit which eager audiences acclaim as quite typical. Now this 
is, of course, exciting, and perhaps interesting, but what it means 
is complacency, not conversion. So that when the new “saved 
one” immediately gets into the “Salvation Lift” (the slang, 
perhaps, is excused by the fatuity), and is urged by his spiritual 
captain to become a “ boomer” (here again we recognize appro- 
priate language), we feel naturally inclined to suggest a littie 
modesty, a little shrinking from the applause of the young 
women; in short, we should say to such a convert, ‘‘ Don’t be 
conceited and silly, but learn your catechism, and prepare to go 
to confession.” But then, as we have said, when the conversion 
is all emotion, consequent on the tickling of the natural ears, it 
is only consistent that the emotion should be “passed on,” and 
“preached upon” as a moving text to the emotionable. Thus 
spiritual vanity takes the place of all reality; in short, conceit is 
the main gospel of the penitent. 

(4) But here we have to remember that the penitent has a 
good apology, in the fact that there is no Christian doctrine to 
be learned. The captain and the lieutenants of the Salvation 
Army call for no assent to Christian doctrine; they would no 
more think of making allusion to confession, to holy Communion, 
or even to baptism, than to the obligation of being in com- 
munion with the Holy See. Their whole gospel is a whirl of 
natural excitement, with a determination to keep the mercury up 
to summer heat; and consequently there is no room for Christian 
dogma, any more than for quiet repentance and humility; indeed, 
such weaknesses would unfit the soldier for boisterous work. 
‘Blood and fire” are not favorable to meditation; and the Army 
is theatrically fond of blood and fire. Thus we read in the War 
Cry that “an Irishman, unregenerated, is an enthusiastic poli- 
tician; as a Salvationist, he is a blood-and-fire soldier.” We can 
well imagine the sect of the Irishman so referred to; especially 
when we read afterwards that the high authorities of Queen 
Victoria Street “decided to send a handful of Hallelujah Lasses 
to invade Ireland and win it for their Christ.” Such pitiful 
twaddle fully explains why Christian doctrine is of no account 
with the apostles of emotionalism. Christian doctrines would oust 
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egotism from the “converted”’ soul; and egotism is the back- 
bone doctrine of the Salvationists. 

(5) Now we come to our last point: the affectation of creat- 
ing a new Catholic Church, minus every essential of its institu- 
tion. It is not generally known that the Army affects to be a 
church, while it affects also to be non-ecclesiastical. The incon- 
sistency is got over in this way: the Army teaches no doctrines; 
but the Army is an autocratic institution, under the headship of 
its sovereign pontiff, General Booth, and under the doctrinal 
infallibility of his teaching. But we have just said there are no 
doctrines. Exactly: we shall see directly how this works, and 
works sternly. The Army is, in itself, a Catholic Church; so that 
within it is all truth and all salvation. We take this fact from 
the publications of the ‘‘War Office,” as authorized by the supreme 
pontiff, General Booth. “If,” says one of the hand-books, “by 
organization is intended that discipline or uniform obedience of 
all officers and soldiers which ‘secures uniform action, then we 
think that the Army is organized beyond most other bodies of 
Christians. . . . From one central head (General Booth) its 
authority reaches through varied grades of office, controlling and 
directing all.” Here then we have a pure religious autocracy. 
But, as we have stated, the autocracy extends over the doctrine 
quite as fully as it does over the discipline. ‘In doctrine,” says 
the same authority, ‘“‘the Army has ever been absolutely one. 
There has never yet been any sign of possible divergence. The 
entire abstinence from any unimportant questions, and the entire 
concentration of thought and teaching upon the few essentials of 
saving faith, leave the enemy no chance of sowing dissension 
successfully.” In other words, ‘‘We banish all doctrines from 
the Army, leaving the fact only of Redemption to take their 
place, and we thus arrive at a spiritual unity of belief by a 
dozen or two of the heresies of unbelief.” A very original idea 
of a Protestant church! No such system has ever been wrought 
to such perfection. All sects, up to the birth of the Salvation 
Army, had been started with the avowed purpose of maintaining 
one or more doctrines; whose “importance” was thought so 
great as to fully justify the sin of schism, or rather so great as 
to render schism a virtue. The “entire abstinefce from any 
unimportant questions” (including baptism, holy Communion, and 
“all that teaching of the Bible which is merely theoretical, spec- 
ulative, and controversial”), is the new invention of this so-called 
Salvation Army; which is a sort of mock little Catholic Church, 
united in negations, and professing only what it is impossible to deny. 
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Enough. We need not wind up with any reflections which 
are not suggested by this brief paper—unless perhaps we venture 
to add just these two, which we would beg the Army to consider 
at their leisure: First, to teach the multitudes that all Christian 
doctrines are “speculative”; that the whole compass of revelation 
goes for nothing, save in regard to the historic fact of man’s 
redemption; that no Christian need be baptized, need receive any 
sacrament, need adopt any rule of faith save General Booth’s 
(which is simply, “ Be sure that you are saved because you fancy 
it, and do not trust to anything but your sentimentality’), is a 
curious compound of almost infinite heresy with the assumption 
of personal perfectness or sanctification. In connection with this 
point, we would remark that, as to infallibility, no Roman pontiff 
ever approached to General Booth in the claim to define the 
teachings of Revelation. No Roman pontiff ever proclaimed a 
Christian verity, unless it was certain that the Christian Church 
had always believed it. General Booth proclaims a// doctrines to 
be ‘ unimportant,” because all Christians have been perpetually 
occupied with their importance. So that the infallibility of 
General Booth must be taken for granted in the whole sweep of 
his negations of Christian docttines; no doctrines being impor- 
tant, because General Booth says so, and the Salvation Army— 
on the same infallible authority—being the ark of perfect safety 
as of all truth. And, secondly, we would suggest to the Salva- 
tion Army, that the Christian religion is a deep (divine) philos- 
ophy, not a childish and emotional tickling of the sentiment; 
and that in the Army there is nothing to fall back upon but 
natural feelings—the most delusive and the most purely human 
of tribunals. Backbone—there can be none in such a religion. 
The intellect is completely swamped in sensibility. The Army 
must be able to realize this every day, by their observation that 
their preachers are obliged to humor expectant audiences with 
graphic and piquant stories and similitudes; appealing always to 
the warmly-kindled imagination, not to the still, anxious depths 
of the conscience. The Catholic religion is the pure science of 
the soul, using sentiment only as the hand-maid of the intellect. 
‘“Salvationism” is the morbid excitement of the sentiment, and 
leaves intellect to be wholly employed in worldly affairs. This is 
an inversion of the relations of the church and the world; and it 
accounts for the vapid twaddle of Salvationism. A lot of young 
men: shouting out in the streets, “Come to Heaven,” and thus 
puffing themselves up with spiritual conceit, would indeed be a 


disgusting spectacle to the Catholic were it not known to be the 
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hysterics of amiability. We do not blame the young men, we 
blame their pontiff and their directors, who ought to teach them 
that to degrade religion to buffoonery is to mock both the 
Creator and the creature; and that the divine philosophy of the 
Incarnation is as much above pious twaddle as the Catholic 
Church is above the Salvation Army. A nurse coddling a man 
of mature years would be a similitude of the pranks of the 
Salvation Army, when its boys and girls vex the spirits of grave 
persons by their levity and spiritual complacency. 


A. F. MARSHALL. 


FAME, THE ENCHANTRESS. 


As wanton bird that hastens to the fowler’s snare, 
As sportive hart to panther’s lair, 
She lured him with her love-deep eyes, 
With languid sighs, 
Ambrosial smile, 
And step and grace luxuriant—while 
Were rapt his senses in a trance. 


He saw her watch with passion’s glance 
A red cup in a cloud of gold; 

And then he saw the cloud unfold 
Before her reach; she kissed the cup 
With amorous lips and feigned to sup— 


Then offered it; delirious he drank: 

With death in every vein, he sank 

In swoon ecstatic on the ground, 

A slave with ears brimmed deep in sensuous sound. 


HENRY EDWARD O’KEEFE. 
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MRS. SIMPKINS’ BALL.* 


“Laws! child, you an’t never goin’ to wear that disrespect- 
ful thing, an’ the beautiful dress I got you!” cried Mrs. Simp- 
kins. 

“That robe is not respectful, ¢7a,” faltered her niece, Claud- 
ina Rusk, as she took up a fold of a frock carefully spread out 
on the bed. She has no idea that the epithet applied to the 
frock should be “ respectable,” not “ respectful.” Her aunt, who 
has unconsciously coached her in the misuse of the English lan- 
guage, her authority for the last. She was rosy and beautiful 
of a beauty subordinate to a spirituality that usually showed 
itself in the contented peace of her face, that gave a subtly 
delicious charm to her every gesture. To be in her pres- 
ence was like being in a garden of white roses. Perhaps much 
of this contented peace is due to Claudina’s having had a great 
trouble. A man she was to have married, one she loved very 
much, had jilted her in so shameless a manner as almost to 
break her heart. To quote Mrs. Simpkins: ‘‘ She jest drooped 
and drooped; she didn’t complain; she an’t one uv thet sort; 
but all I could do wouldn’t bring a smile t’ her face, though she 
tried hard t’. Ev’ry whipstitch she was off t’ th’ church, an’ I 
mus’ say thet did her a heap uv good, fur one day I notice’ she 
look’ a bit chipper, an’ little by little she was more like the gel 
she was when I fust come out t’ Santa Fee; an’ then uv a sud- 
den one day she comes and cuddles me an’ says en her Spanitch 
an’ English all mixed, thet she hes been a undutiful gel an’ been 
a trouble t' me, an’ thet she warn’t goin’ t’ be so no more, an’ 
a mess uv stuff, tell I shut her up, fur uv all the dutiful gels I 
ever come acrost, Claudiner’s the dutifullest.” Claudina, never- 
theless, or rather Claudina’s disappointment, had been a source 
of much trouble to Mrs. Simpkins. She loved her niece dearly, 
as may be evidenced by the fact that having come from St. Louis 
to Santa Fé for a few months’ stay she had lengthened her visit 
for Claudina’s sake to a year and a half; “ An’ a beautiful house 
a-spoilin’ en Sanc Louis for want of occipation,” the good lady, 
at times, would wail to herself. Now, however, in a few days 
she would be on her way home—Claudina her companion; but 


* This story, though complete in itself, is a sequel to ‘‘Mrs. Simpkins’ Instincts,'’ pub- 
lished in the September, 1888, number of this magazine.—EDITOR. 
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before she left Santa Fé Mrs. Simpkins was to give a ball, Claud- 
ina’s ball-dress being the subject of the present conversation. 

“Not respectful! What hes th’ gel got ento her head now ?”’ 
cried Mrs. Simpkins, throwing back her cap-strings with her two 
pudgy hands. 

‘“‘Eet has no body,” Claudina stammered. 

“Oh! et an’t no fit; es thet it?” inquired Mrs. Simpkins, 
somewhat mollified. 

“Eet is so little,” again stammered Claudina in her endeavor 
to make herself understood. 

‘‘Then you'll hev t’ wear cossets fur once; with cossets et 
won't be too little; but when a gel pessists en havin’ ne wais’, 
any sort uv dress ed be too /e¢le,” sniffed Mrs. Simpkins. 

“You no understand, ¢ia mia, the robe it have no body at 
all—at all,” said Claudina, emphasizing her explanation. 

“Th’ Lord be prais’!” ejaculated Mrs. Simpkins, proceeding 
to ask, a spice of asperity in the tone of her voice, at the same 
time taking up a shred of silk, not roughly but almost rever- 
ently: “An’ what d’ you call thes?” Claudina not replying, 
Mrs. Simpkins continued solemnly: “Claudina, do you know 
thet there dress es a confection ?” 

“T do not know what that ees, f#a,’’ confessed Claudina. 

“Et’s French fur a Parrus dress, an’ et’s so call’ from confec- 
tionary—you know what /het es—because et’s sweet; es one says, 
a sweet costoom,” explained Mrs. Simpkins. 

The explanation was lost on Claudina, deep in thought, Mrs. 
Simpkins eyeing her with a solemnity befitting the occasion. 
Suddenly the girl clapped her hands and cried: “I to know 
now, ¢ia, I weel wear the robe.” 

“Humph!” interjected Mrs. Simpkins, an interjection that sig- 
nified her niece had made no great concession. She was pleased 
nevertheless, that no issue had been raised to combat her au- 
thority. 

At this time Santa Fé possessed a society much more exclu- 
sive, and still more limited in number, than that of the much-dol- 
lared Macallister clan—a society composed entirely of the families of 
the officers of the garrison stationed there. Mrs. Simpkins sweated 
the sweat of one who toils for a great reward to gain admittance to 
the parlors of the pretty cottages that formed a square, one side of 
which fronted on Palace street, where she had her abode. ‘“ Claud- 
iner ought er hev company, an’ es she es t’ have all I die pos- 
sess’ uv, she hes a right t’ th’ bes’, fur Claudiner won’t be no 
pauper,” she argued to herself, honestly believing that it was for 
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Claudina’s sake she wished to make acquaintances. The good 
woman did not know whether she should leave her card at the 
doors of the exclusives or wait till cards were left for her. After 
a time, no cards having been left at her door, she concluded 
that she was the one, as she expressed it, ‘‘to set the steamer 
goin’.” (Her husband in his life-time had owned many Missis- 
sippi steamboats—the cause, probably, of her strange association 
of ideas.) It never entered Mrs. Simpkins’ head that these people 
wished to have nothing to do with her. Every one knew of her 
wealth, and she believed, experience being the author of her 
creed, “ money will take you anywhere.” Broad, gilt-edged cards 
bearing Mrs. Simpkins’: name in copper-plate, with Claudina’s 
written finely in a corner, were distributed to the cottages, and 
they brought nothing in return. Mrs. Simpkins could not under- 
stand it. She talked incessantly of the slight put on her, but 
beyond dutifully listening to her aunt Claudina could give no 
consolation. So, Mrs. Simpkins having nothing else to do, went 
to detail her woes to Father Mark at the cathedral. 

“Why do you bother your head about these people, since 
they don’t want to know you?” inquired Father Mark, when he 
had heard Mrs. Simpkins’ lamentation. _ 

“Et’s not thet, father, but Claudiner—she oughter be ac- 
quainted with folks; with no company but a old woman like me 
she'll get to mopin’, an’ a reppytition uv all I’ve gone through 
es jest more’n I can bear,” declared Mrs. Simpkins, mindful of 
Claudina’s heart troubles, now happily over. 

“Mrs. Simpkins, would you like to hear the truth?” asked 
Father Mark gravely. 

‘‘T reckon es you’ve somethin’ t’ say es I won’t want: t’ hear,” 
temporized Mrs. Simpkins. 

“Mrs. Simpkins, you have some new dresses you want to 
show off,” accused Father Mark. 

Mrs. Simpkins gave her fat body a shake, clasped her pudgy 
fingers and said severely, “I an’t no such a thing! An’ me 
goin’ on t’ fifty!” she added in feproach. 

As the ladies of the garrison would not visit her, Mrs. Simp- 
kins went off to the hot springs of Jemez, Claudina with her. 
Whether the fact, which she learned from the Santa Fé Courier, 
that General Crane and his family, two’ majors and a captain, 
with their families, were at Jemez, had anything to do with her 
trip cannot be said positively. Whether it had or not, Mrs. 
Simpkins was amply recompensed for all the slights she had suf- 
fered by the adulations of the host and hostess of the hostelry at 
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which she put up. The best rooms were given to her and her 
niece. The servants were constantly in attendance on her, to the 
neglect, it is to be feared, of the officers’ families, they not being 
lavish of tips’ Even the bill-of-fare was made conformable to 
Mrs. Simpkins’ tastes. This conforming to Mrs. Simpkins’ ideas 
of what goes to make up a good dinner on one occasion came 
nigh ruining her host. As every one knows, the inhabitants of 
all countries now under, or that have been under, the dominion 
of the Spanish crown are dispensed from the Friday abstinence. 
Mrs. Simpkins did not hold to this dispensation. ‘“ Et’s heathen- 
ish, an’ ef a pope did give et, he oughter hev known better,” 
she declared. Possessed of this view of the dispensation, she saw 
a fine opportunity on the first Friday spent in the hotel of 
which she was the virtual mistress, of putting down once and 
for all what she stigmatized as an outrage on Christianity. 
When, on this particular Friday, the hotel-keeper received her 
orders that no meat was to appear on the table, he expostulated, 
begging the sefiora to consider that he had nothing to take the 
place of meat. To this the sefiora declared that if her host 
must have meat, she could go elsewhere. ‘Thanks be t’ good- 
ness, there’s enough uv hotels an’ hot springs, too,” she threat- 
ened. As Mrs. Simpkins was worth something like twenty 
dollars a day to him, the host thoughtfully scratched his head 
and went down to the piazza, where were congregated the offi- 
cers and their families, together with a certain Mexican family. 
by the name of Valverde. (The son of this family had had the 
honor to be refused the hand of Claudina.) There the host, his 
face all smiles, made known that there was to be a grand fish 
dinner that day, hypocritically receiving a gush of thanks, for 
fish is a rarity in New Mexico. “A rara avis,” Mrs. Major 
Rambo said. But when dinner was served, and the fish turned 
out to be salted cod and American smelts in tin boxes with 
lying French labels declaring them to be sardines, a storm of 
indignation nearly overwhelmed the host. 

Before dinner Mrs. Simpkins and Claudina had gone to the 
piazza, and the officers’ wives had spoken to Mrs. Simpkins, and 
their sons and daugliters had been very kind and attentive to 
Claudina, in particular Horace Rambo, the son .of a major, not 
to mention the young man who had been rejected, Sefior 
Vincente Valverde. So it was that Mrs. Simpkins went to 
table in high good humor with herself and her neighbor, and 
when the storm broke she remembered that after all the church 
knew better when and for what to dispense than she did; con- 
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vinced of this, she called the host to her, ordered mutton-chops 
to be brought quickly, and mutton put on to roast. Her reward 
was great; did not she now’ receive affable patronage ? 

‘The stay at Jemez was a continued delight to Mrs. Simpkins, 
for she was now in society. Nor would her delight have been 
lessened had she known that she was tolerated because of 
Claudina. Every one liked Claudina, that was evident, and there 
were two young men who more than liked her, young Rambo 
and the rejected suitor, Vincente Valverde. ‘Claudiner es fas- 
cinatin’, I can’t deny,’ mused Mrs. Simpkins. ‘“ Here be two 
men t’ marry her to-morrer ef she was thet way disposed, but I 
an’t a-goin’ t’ interfere an’ meddle; let Claudiner fix et herself; 
though, seein’ how unfort’nate she was en her las’, I'd jest es 
lief there was no quetchen uv her marryin’ et all, an’ of course 
et an’t thet Valverde, an’ I don’t deny thet Rambo ’d be a 
mos’ respectful marriage, an’ I wouldn’t -allow the children t’ be 
brought up Protestant accordin’ t’ th’ wishes uv Mrs. Rambo.” 
Here Mrs. Simpkins fell asleep in her chair, for this was an after- 
dinner meditation. 

Although Rambo and Valverde had been very attentive, their 
attentions were received with a coldness that was something more 
than the natural shyness of a Mexican maid. Claudina returned 
with her aunt to Santa Fé without either of the young men 
having asked her to wed. ; 

Before leaving Jemez, Mrs. Simpkins was warm in her invita- 
tions to the garrison families to visit her, so warm, indeed, that 
she did not notice that they were not reciprocated. It was dif- 
ferent with the Valverdes, invited for Claudina’s sake. The- 
Sefiora Valverde, a charming gentlewoman did Mrs. Simpkins but 
know it, not only promised to visit Mrs. Simpkins, but entreated 
Mrs. Simpkins to visit her. Now that she was again in Santa 
Fé she found herself almost as much alone as ever. Whether 
Mrs. Simpkins was or was not to be ignored had been a mooted 
question with the mothers of the garrison. They would be 
delighted to make of Claudina ‘a companion for their daughters, 
but they could not tolerate Mrs. Simpkins; and as it was not 
possible to have the niece without the aunt, both would have to 
be excluded from their society. So they all declared, with one 
exception, Mrs. Major Rambo. The Rambos were poor; it was 
an open secret to the exclusives that the hape of the Rambos, 
young Horace, was smitten with Claudina Rusk, and Miss Rusk 
would have a great deal of money some day. In view of this 
Mrs. Major Rambo stood up stoutly for Mrs. Simpkins. The 
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exclusives found no fault with this particular standing up; they 
all said they knew how it was with poor dear Horace; that asa 
matter of course Mrs. Rambo musf receive Claudina’s aunt; even 
promising to receive the objectionable lady themselves when 
Claudina became Mrs. Horace Rambo. 

“Of course it will be a great thing for Miss Rusk to marry 
Horace; she is uncultured, but when removed from her aunt’s 
influence she will be readily formed,” said Mrs. Rambo with 
much dignity. Not one of the families of the five generals, 
including brevets; three colonels; of the aay number of majors, 
captains, and inferior officers who commanded the army of ninety- 
odd men stationed at Santa Fé—indeed no one in the whole 
great American army—held their heads higher than the Major 
Rambos. It must be admitted, however, that high and mighty 
as the exclusives undoubtedly were, their condemnation of Mrs. 
Simpkins’ idiosyncrasies of manner and speech was too severe. 
For, though the good woman had no more culture than a cow- 
pasture, she was wholesome and tender of heart, her heart fresh 
as any herbage that ever grew in field. 

Mrs. Rambo did call on Mrs. Simpkins, had Mrs. Simpkins 
and Claudina to tea, and that was all the social intercourse with 
which Mrs. Simpkins was favored. It is true the Sefiora 
Valverde came to see her; but as the sefiora spoke in an 
unknown tongue, her visit was provocative of as much interest 
to Mrs. Simpkins as would have been a visit of the Sphinx ; 
rather much less so, for the Sphinx would have provoked her 
curiosity, whereas the Valverde bored her. Horace Rambo and 
-Vincente Valverde were constant in their visits to Claudina ; their 
visits of little profit to her aunt, for whenever Horace Rambo 
came to the house Mrs. Simpkins, American fashion, left the 
parlor to her niece and would-be suitor. She had done the 
same thing when Vincente Valverde first visited Claudina, but 
she soon found that when she left the parlor Vincente, Spanish 
fashion, left too. ‘‘Es the man afraid you'll ‘bite him?” she 
asked her niece, as she spluttered over with pent-up laughter. 

It would have amused an American girl to hear Rambw con- 
verse with Claudina. On one occasion he made an attempt ata 
sentimental speech more than bordering on the champagne-and- 
strawberry speeches of Valbezene. It did not startle Claudina as 
it would have done a year before—the American girls at Jemez 
had partly civilized her; but she made Rambo to understand 
plainly that that manner of speech was distasteful'to her. After 
that Rambo stuck to an inexhaustible subject—himself—and he 
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found Claudina charming because she listened to him with real 
or apparent attention. 

It was at this time that, seeing there was no field for her in 
Santa Fé, Mrs. Simpkins declared her intention of returning to 
St. Louis. Before she left for home she would do one thing to 
make her departure felt. ‘‘I’ll give a ball such es was never 
seen,” she said, “t’ teach them folks what their loss es en me.” | 

Diagonally from the old palace of the governor stands, or 
stood, the hall in which Mrs. Simpkins gave the dance and sup- 
per that eclipsed anything of the kind the little town ‘had ever 
seen. For a week beforehand the Courier had daily items con- 
cerning the ball—items that, it was maliciously said, were prompted 
by Mrs. Simpkins unloosening her purse-strings. The truth was 
the editor of the Courier was only too glad to have news (?) to 
print. Orders had been given the man who superintended the 
decorating of the hall not to spare expense, which he did not, 
but to make the rooms beautiful; whether he did or not is a 
matter of taste. 

It was on the morning preceding the night of the ball that 
Mrs. Simpkins sat watching her niece try on her ball-dress. The 
confection had been carefully laid aside, and Claudina had resumed 
her house-dress, when Rosaa, a maid-servant, entered the room 
and handed Claudina a visiting-card. “Who es et?” asked 
Mrs. Simpkins. Claudina handed her the card. It would be un- 
pleasant to state of a girl amiable as Claudina that there was 
an angry look on her face. It would be better to call it a look 
of annoyance mingled with resignation. 

“Horace Rambo,” read Mrs. Simpkins. “What can bring 
him here thes mornin’; won’t he hev enough uv us thes evenin’ ?” 

“ Tia,” faltered Claudina, ‘“‘I have no wish to see him.” 

“You mus’,” said Mrs. Simpkins, “fur et’s reel kind uv them 
Rambos t’ be so neighborly.” 

Claudina gave her skirt a quick twitch, drew a long breath, 
looked as if she were about to speak, turned about and went 
down to the parlor, where Rambo awaited her. If ever a young 
man in a faultless suit of clothes looked ill at ease that young 
man was Horace Rambo. He generally had a great deal to say 
for himself; to-day, whether it was because Claudina’s manner 
was several degrees colder than usual, or that some trouble lay 
on his mind, he was at a loss. Yet he was making an unpar- 
donably long visit; Claudina almost began to believe that he had 
come to spend the day. He uttered some inanity about the ball 
that gave Claudina an opportunity to say with more truth than 
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politeness, and with no grain of malice, “The ¢#a and myself we 
make much work all these days”; at the same time she gave 
the clock a thoughtless glance. 

“Thank you, I am going presently,” said Horace with much 
stiffness. 

Claudina had a book of English phrases, and one of these 
_ phrases now ran in her head, deluding her into the belief that it 
was the remark she should now make. “Do not let me de- 
tain you,” she said, giving her hands a slight outward motion. 

Rambo stared at her, amazed. To him this was downright 
coquetry. Was Claudina Rusk, after all, a coquette? he thought, 
not knowing whether to be pleased or displeased at his supposed 
‘discovery. “You'll let me detain you; I came here to-day to 
speak of something,” he said nervously, with an attempt at a 
laugh, that turned to a cough that sent the blood rushing to his 
face, giving it an apoplectic appearance. 

Claudina did not consider this a very brilliant speech, and she 
looked at him as much as to say that what he proposed to him- 
self in his visit was not very original. 

“Yes, but something in particular,” he replied to the look. 
“You must know—I’m sure you understand what my coming here 
means ’”’—he hesitated in his speech, then broke down completely ; 
yet he was an adept in the finest grades of the art of flirtation. 
Claudina did understand. He was in love with her, or thought 
himself to be—not so great a difference as it appears to be. There 
had been so much of love-making in her short life that she had 
become inured to it, and the knowledge she possessed did not 
frighten her as it once would. It annoyed her though, and more 
than ever she disliked the customs of her aunt’s people. Why 
did.not this man speak to Mrs. Simpkins, and let that lady have 
the trouble of refusing him for her. Her ignorance of what the 
words she now spoke implied was sublime. ‘‘ You had _ better 
to speak to the ¢za, the Sefiora Seempkins.” 

““Claudina, how happy you have made me!” he cried, start- 
ing forward as if to embrace her. 

“Sefior!” 

A little abashed and a little doubtful, he said: “You love 
me a little, Claudina ?”’ 

Genuine surprise lit up her face. “No, not at all,” she re- 
plied emphatically, without hesitation. : 

“But you told me—you will be my wite, Claudina?”’ 

“No!” There was a heartiness in her negative that would 
have dashed the most sanguine hope. 
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“But you told’: me to speak to your aunt. Why did you tell 
me to go to her if you don’t love me and you won't be my 
wife ?”” he asked aggrievedly. 

“Eet is now no necessary—you make me to tell you. Seftor, 
I will to wish you duenos tardes.’ It was morning when he 
came, it was now afternoon. Again Claudina spoke without 
malice; she did not reflect. y 

After this series of misapprehensions nothing will ever con- 
vince Rambo that Claudina is not a coquette. He rose from his 
chair and said hotly: “I have no doubt but that you would be 
delighted were I to tell you that my heart is broken, and all 
that sort of thing. It is not, I assure you.” 

Claudina looked puzzled, considered; being enlightened, let a 
shy glance penetrate him, then said warmly, “ You are not dis- 
pleasé, you do not to care?” 

“No, not at all”; his negative not quite so hearty as the 
one he mimicked. 

“Oh! I am so pleasé,” she cried with unfeigned delight. 

Rambo reddened with anger and strode hastily out of the 
room, leaving Claudina to go to her aunt to relate the result of 
his visit. . 

For some hours after this the success of Mrs. Simpkins’ ball 
hung in the balance. Horace told Mamma Rambo how shame- 
fully Claudina Rusk had treated him; mamma, at first, refusing to 
believe that her “ Horry” had been refused by what she cul- 
turedly called a half-breed. Convinced of the truth of her son’s 
statement, she vowed and declared that she would straightway 
see the wives of the generals, etc., tell them of Claudina’s per- 
fidy, ‘‘ And then,” she said wrathfully, “we'll see how many of 
us will be present at that awful Simpkins’ ball.” Horace vowed 
and declared that his mother should do nothing of the kind. “I 
won't have every one know she refused me,” he cried; adding 
warningly, “If you let your legs carry you about on such an 
expedition, you'll be metaphorically kicking yourself the rest of 
your days.” Mrs. Rambo was so cultured that, like a cer- 
tain queen of Spain, she had no legs, and the vision of her 
kicking herself was appalling. Nevertheless, she could not resist 
the temptation to sound-her friends as to the possibility of per- 
suading them not to attend the much-talked-of ball. She did 
not have to take very deep soundings before she was convinced 
of the futility of any such attempt. At General Crane’s, her 
dearest friends, she ventured to ask the daughter if after all it 
would not be the better part for the garrison people to keep 
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aloof from the ball. In response the young lady screamed, and 
declared with much emphasis: “ You must be crazy, Mrs. Rambo; 
after we’ve got our dresses, too Why, you were the first to 
second the motion when our going or staying was debated. I 
suppose Claudina has given Horry the sack.” ‘“ Rosina,” said 
Mrs. Rambo gravely, “they call you a belle; take care they do 
not say it is because of your long tongue.” 

Mrs. Simpkins heard without interruption Claudina’s recital of 
her refusal of Horace Rambo’s hand. It did not astonish her, 
she had looked for nothing else, and she could not say she was 
very sorry. “P’raps you're right, Claudiner,” she sighed. Clau- 
dina had nothing to say to this, nor did her aunt pursue the 
subject in words, then, or at any time after, however much it 
might occupy her thoughts. ‘“Theré’s thet Valverde, jest es 
sure es I’m setten en this cheer; he’s a-goin’ to propose a secon’ 
time. Beyon’ doubt, he’s the nices’ young man I ever come 
acrost, an’ ef et warn’t thet I’ve made up my min’ not to 
inte fere, I'd give him fair warnin’ ’twarn’t no use.” This she 
thought late ‘in the afternoon, dismissing the subject for the more 
important one of dressing for the ball. She was waddling to her 
room when she met Claudina, blushing very much and carrying 
a bouquet of white roses. Holding up the flowers for her aunt to 
view, she said simply, ‘‘ He sent to me the roses.” 

Mrs. Simpkins shook her fat forefinger warningly at Claudina. 
““What! Mr. Rambo?” she asked. 

“Oh! no, “a, not him; Sefior Vincente Valverde,” answered 
Claudina, with a half-ashamed laugh. 

“ An’ what’s thet paper you’ve got? He an’t been writin’ 
you?” questioned Mrs. Simpkins, pointing to an open letter 
Claudina held in her hand. 

“A leetle,” said Claudina, handing the letter to her aunt. 

“Et’s Spanitch. What es et about ?” inquired Mrs. Simpkins, 
as she returned the sheet of paper to Claudina, after a vain 
attempt to decipher the few words written on it. 

“He hopes I will do to him the honor to make fragrance to 
the roses if I will carry her to-night,” translated Claudina. 

“En th’ name uv sense, gel, what do you mean? What her?” 
demanded Mrs. Simpkins somewhat irately. 

“The rose, tia,” returned Claudina, a little frightened. 

“Well, why do you speak uv a rose es ef et were a human? 
That an’t no fer. Et, et,” cried Mrs. Simpkins. 

“Pardon, fza, eet—and the roses, tia?” 

“What about ’em ?” 
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“IT am to have them?” 

‘“Why not?” queried Mrs. Simpkins with a sniff. 

About an hour after this Mrs. Simpkins, at her toilet, felt the 
need of assistance, and went to Claudina’s room, where she found 
the girl on her knees before a little oratory. Seeing her aunt, 
Claudina rose hastily, and Mrs. Simpkins observed with keen eyes 
that there- were traces of tears in her eyes. Yet she appeared 
to be happy, and was now entreating her aunt, with many jocose 
remarks, not to scold her for not having begun to array herself 
for the ball. 

Unheeding her little sallies of wit, Mrs. Simpkins asked 
seriously, “‘ What you been crying about, Claudina?”’ 

For answer Claudina hid her face on her aunt’s shoulder. 

Mrs. Simpkins was not to be put off. ‘What es et?” she 
demanded. 

“The Sefior Valverde will again to ask me to be his wife,” 
was answered in a tremulous whisper. 

A stout arm was put about Claudina, and she was asked, 
“Do you care for him?” 

“A vary leetle,” was the response. 

“Ef he asks you, will you say yes?” 

“Of course,” answered Claudina, raising her head and gazing 
at her aunt in some astonishment. 

The look was returned with interest. “You're past my 
readin’,” said Mrs. Simpkins; ‘“‘never min’ thet, though, jest et 
presen’; you come do my back hair; Roser an’t no sort of use.” 

At ten o'clock that night Mrs. Simpkins had every reason to 
congratulate herself on the success of her ball. Of all those who 
had been invited Horace Rambo was the only one absent. Mrs. 
Rambo concluded to come; she was anxious to see, she said, 
how the Simpkins would carry herself. Her weight taken into 
consideration, Mrs. Simpkins carried herself very well. Aware of 
the fact that she was a stranger to the ways of the exclusives, 
she did not put herself forward; she sat in the supper-room, 
where she could see the dancing, and there, as she said, like the 
mouse that hid in the cheese to escape the cat, found security 
and comfort. Her greatest delight was to watch Claudina, be- 
yond question the most beautiful girl in the room, in her black 
mantilla, the lace folds of which covered her shoulders. That 
was Claudina’s way of covering the defect in the confection. 
When Claudina had presented herself for inspection Mrs. Simp- 
kins had been inclined to find fault with the mantilla, but felt 
herself obliged to say, ‘‘Et’s outlandish, but et’s becomin’—get 
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along with you, gel,” and so had driven her niece before her to 
the carriage waiting to carry them to the ball. Claudina had all 
her dances engaged; not many, for there were dances she could 
not dance, others she would not. To Valverde she had given 
three—three times as many as she had given any other man. 
She had not favored him above the others because she cared 
particularly for him; what she had told her aunt was true—she 
liked him a little, and what she liked most in him was, that he 
did not make soft speeches. She had never known a man she 
could find so little fault with. She understood that he loved her, 
had loved her for a long while, that he was faithful. She had 
sought counsel of Heaven as to what she should say were he 
again to ask her to be his wife, and it seemed to her that she 
had been counselled to marry this man. - The thought of marry- 
ing him caused her no unhappiness; on the contrary it made her 
quietly happy—the happiness arising from the thought that at last 
she would please her aunt, who was so kind to her. 

Claudina was going through a minuet with a young officer 
when Valverde made his way to where Mrs. Simpkins was sit- 
ting. ‘‘He comes an’ he sets hisself aside me,” related Mrs. 
Simpkins to a friend in after days; ‘an’ I knowed jest es well 
then what he come fur es I did after, but I wasn’t goin’ to mix 
myself up with no such wool-gathern’s es I once did afore, an’ 
got my purgatory en thes life fur so doin’. ‘Good evenin’, 
sefiorer, he says, an’ goes on to say es how I hed brought 
parerdise ento Santa Fee, en how well I was lookin’, en then he 
fiddles with his mustache. I was mindin’ Claudiner more’n I 
was mindin’ him, an’ he seen which way I was lookin’, an’ then 
he began, an’ uv all the talk I ever did hear, his’n beat it. 
I an’t a-goin’ t’ say he didn’t make some nice compairasons, but 
he might a put et en few words en said, ‘I loves Claudiner.’ 
Then he aisks may he send his par and his mar t’ me. ‘No,’ says 
I, ‘you won't send your par, neither your mar t’ me, fur I an’t 
got nuthin’ to say one way or t’other. Ef you wants my niece, 
go to her, I says, an’ say, Claudiner, I loves you an’ I want you 
for a wife; ef you will, I’ll make you a good husban’; ef you 
don’t, I don’t give a darn.’ I wouldn’t hev said es much only | 
was en sech sperrets, th’ party a success, an’ everything. Vin- 
cente, he didn’t seem t’ like it, fur he says sharp an’ quick, 
‘May I hev th’ honor uv callin’ on Miss Rusk to-morrer 
mornin’ ?’ ‘You may,’ I says, ‘an’ th’ mornin’ after ef you've 
a min’ to’; an’ he did call an’ you know th’ res’.” 

Claudina was tiredly getting to bed, the night of the ball, 
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when Mrs. Simpkins put her night-capped head in the room and 
said: “Vincente Valverde es comin’ here to-morrer mornin’.” 
Claudina cast down her eyes, her aunt looked intently at her for 
a moment, then bade her get to bed and sleep well. 

When a girl goes to meet a man who, she knows, is about 
to ask her to marry him, for whom she has no love to speak 
of, and yet has made up her mind to accept, it is not strange 
she should hesitate and ask herself, though she may have asked 
and answered the question a thousand times before, whether she 
is taking the right step to secure her future happiness. Fully 
ten minutes have elapsed since Claudina was told that the Sefior 
Valverde is in the parlor waiting to see her, and she makes no 
move to go to him, (To-day he has omitted the ceremony of 
asking for her aunt.) Much as she disliked to, she could ‘not 
help comparing the love she once had for the man who jilted 
her with her liking for Valverde. She committed a great blunder 
in making this comparison, entirely forgetting that besides a real 
liking, she had a respect for and trust in Valverde, while she 
never had respected or trusted that other man. She did not 
know that when a woman likes a man, and respects and trusts 
him above every other man who has crossed her path, she is 
dangerously near loving him. Yesterday she had felt sure that 
she had been counselled by Heaven to marry this Valverde ; 
now she had doubts, she may have deluded herself. Of only 
one thing she was sure—having no one to decide for her, she 
would have to decide for herself. She was still thinking when 
the sound of her aunt’s voice in the next room roused her, 
Catching up the train of her skirt, she tripped lightly out of the 
room and down-stairs. 

It should have been more difficult for Valverde to make 
a proposal of marriage than for Rambo. He had no traditions 
to guide him, whereas Rambo had. The fact is, he made no 
difficulty of it at all. He asked after Mrs. Simpkins, if Claudina 
had gotten over the fatigues of the night before, then plunged 
into the matter that brought him there by asking Claudina in 
fewest words if she would be his wife. Claudina thought a little 
while, sighed, and said faintly, ‘“ Yes, sefior.” In its severe sim- 
plicity a model asking and accepting, all would have gone well 
had it ended there. Unfortunately, it did not end there? Val- 
verde knew of that other man, and Claudina knew that he knew 
of him. Valverde believed he had won Claudina’s love, but he 
wanted to hear her tell him so, ‘ You love me, dear one?” 
(Of course they spoke in Spanish.) 
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Claudina raised her frank eyes to his and said softly: “I 
don’t know—a little, perhaps.” 

Immediately the thought of that other man came into his 
head. ‘‘ You.love no one else?” he asked in a strained voice. 

“No, no, no!” denied Claudina, giving a greater emphasis to 
each succeeding negative. 

He was silent for a moment, then said: “I love you; you 
are everything to me; but, dear one, if you do not love me, do 
you think you should marry me?” 

“T have asked myself that question very often”—here Claud- 
ina halted, blushing violently. She had confessed to having de- 
bated the possibility of his asking her in marriage. 

“ And you told me yes,” he said, his voice a trifle husky. 

““You are good. I like you better than any one, and my aunt 
would be very glad if I married you,” returned Claudina almost 
in a whisper. 

He loved her with all his heart—his faithfulness was proof 
enough of that—and he said: “Dear one, you must not marry 
to please any one but yourself; perhaps I am not so good as you 
think me to be, but I love you enough not to wish to make you 
unhappy, and that you would be as my wife if you did not love 
me. Am I right, dear one?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Claudina, with disheartening sincerity. 

“You see,” he proceeded, “much as I want you to be my 
wife—much more, dear one, than I think you can understand—’ 

“Yes, I do understand,” broke in Claudina innocently, hav- 
ing in mind her past sufferings. 

Valverde smiled pitifully, continuing as if he had not been in- 
terrupted: “I desire your happiness more than my own —” he 
hesitated before he said: “If you do not love me, we will say 
good-by, not, to-day, for all time, for I shall come again before 
you go to St. Louis.” 

“I am sorry, sorry!” burst out Claudina. 

“You must not be sorry,” he said, rising to leave the room; 
“you have done right to tell me you do not love me; and let 
it be a consolation for us to remember, no loveless marriage can 
be blessed of God.” 

Claudina’s conflicting emotions would not let her speak. She 
knew Valverde was leaving her, that she was losing him, and the 
knowledge did not make her happy. She threw out her hand 
with a gesture which he mistook for a dismissal, whereas she 
meant to detain him. A look of pain crossed his face, and he 
left the room. 
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She should have been satisfied; she could not decide to her 
satisfaction whether she should or should not be Valverde’s wife, 
and now the difficulty had been removed by her lover taking the 
decision into his own hands. She was not satisfied, however, 
although he had decided as she herself had been minded to decide, 
She was not only not satisfied, she was exceedingly unhappy. She 
felt something like the old pain she had once suffered wringing 
her heart, and it made her afraid. It had not come yet, but she 
feared, unless she could put Valverde out of her life utterly, that 
the time would come when her heart would tell her that she did 
love him. She had no doubt now as to the counsel given her 
in her prayers. Already she was metaphorically beating her 
breast for not -having listened more attentively to the Divine 
whisperings, and real tears came into her eyes, tears she quickly 
wiped away, for presently she was to be exposed to the pene- 
trating gaze of her aunt. 

Slowly she went up the stairs to the sitting-room where her 
aunt was dozing over a book. Mrs. Simpkins gave her eyes a 
quick rub, the better to view her niece, and asked, shaking with 
laughter: ‘Well, when es et t’ be, Claudina? I'll stop fur th’ 
weddin’ ef I never gets back t’ Sanc Louis.” 

Claudina tried to smile, only succeeded to distort her face, 
and said, making a strong effort not to cry: ‘“ Eet is not to be, 
tia.” 

“Not ter be!” ejaculated Mrs. Simpkins in consternation. 
“Why, you told me yourself you was goin’ t’ have him: you 
told et decided; you said, of course.” 

“T did say yes to him, éa,” stammered Claudina. 

“Ef you said yes t’ him, what you mean by sayin’ there an’t 
t’ be no marriage ?”’ questioned Mrs. Simpkins sharply. 

“The sefior think eet best not for us to marry,” said Claud- 
ina coldly. She was now a little angry with Valverde. Why 
had he questioned her so closely ? 

“Am I borned, am I livin’, or am I gone clean crazy ?”’ 
cried Mrs. Simpkins frantically, rubbing her fat palms together. 
‘Who'd a thought Vincente Valverde such a unhung rapscal ?—a 
worthless good-for-nothing fellow—” 

“He is a grand man!” interrupted Claudina vehemently in 
Spanish, continuing in a calmer tone in English, her eyes moist : 
“Do not say of him bad, #a, he is a good man; eet is when I 
tell to him I love him vary leetle, he say—I will never lose his 
words—God, he will never to bless a marriage where love is 
not.” Tears were now raining from her eyes. 
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“Claudiner,” interrogated Mrs. Simpkins in shocked tones, 
“did you tell him you don’t love him?” 

“Yes, tia,” answered ‘Claudina, sobbing. 

‘Whatever’ induce’ you t’ say thet? Why, gel, you're dead 
en love with him,” cried Mrs. Simpkins triumphantly. 

Claudina had no idea of the depth of love attributed to her 
or she would not have answered: ‘“ Yes, fa.” 

Mrs, Simpkins sat for some moments lost in thought; sud- 
denly she turned to Claudina, who was aimlessly sorting a col- 
lection of different-colored wools in a basket. ‘“ Claudiner,” she 
said with some severity, “you an’t no more sense then I don’t 
know what, an’ I don’t understand your ways no more _ to-day 
than I did th’ first day I laid eyes on you; an’ with all thet, I 
made up my min’ ¢/es time to have nothin’ whatsumever t’ do 
with your gettin’ married or your stoppin’ single. Now, what 
am \t’ do? Here comes along a man en every way your ekel, 
fur he’s a fool ef ever there was, or he wouldn’t been quetchen- 
ing you es t’ how much you love him, fur all the worl’ like a 
grown human quetchening a chile an’ ti’ chile stretchin’ out et’s 
arms t’ show how much. An’ you do love him, an’ he loves 
you, an’ you breakin’ uv th’ commandment, bearin’ false witness 
agen your own self, an’ sayin’ you don’t. Claudiner, Sapphirer 
es a canonize’ saint t’ you after thet.” 

Mrs. Simpkins pausing to take breath, Claudina, intensely in- 
terested in her wools, said in an off-hand way: ‘“ 77a, the sefior 
will come to say good-by.” 

“ Now, there!” exclaimed Mrs. Simpkins, “ you are an inno- 
cent, ant you! Why, Claudiner, there an’t words t’ express 
how artful you are. You've got en a quandry an’ you wants me 
t’ get you out; thet’s th’ long an’ th’ short uv et, an’ th’ up- 
shot es, I an’t a-goin’ t’ meddle en any no concerns es I an’t 
acquainten with th’ managin’ uv. I’ve took thet resolution, an’ 
I holds t’ et; an’ now et’s time t’ go t’ dinner; Piller’s ringin’ 
th’ bell.” 

The next day Mrs. Simpkins informed Claudina that she was 
going to say farewell to Father Mark (as this was her sixth fare- 
well she may be likened to a prima donna). She was gone a 
long while, and Claudina took advantage of her absence to press 
a white rose between the leaves of a manual of prayer. Mrs. 
Simpkins spoke, on her return, as if she had been on a visit to 
a sibyl, all her utterances enigmatical. Claudina showed no dis- 
position to read the riddles proposed to her, complained of a 
headache, and soon after supper went to bed, leaving her aunt 
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to laugh at a joke the point of which she could not per- 
ceive. 

Early on the following day Father Mark paid a visit to the 
Valverdes, finding Vincente laid up with a dislocated arm, the 
result of a fall from the corn-crib a few days before. That 
afternoon, on his return from a sick-call, the priest had a brief 
conversation with Mrs. Simpkins. ‘You can put off your journey 
for a few days, can’t you?” he asked as he was leaving. 

“ The budwhirr car es engagé fer to-morrer—” 

“ Bother!” interrupted Father Mark, “what are a few dollars 
to a girl’s peace of mind!” 

“She'll get a piece of my min’ when et’s all settle’, an’ then 
we'll see how th’ pieces goes together,” cried Mrs. Simpkins, ex- 
ploding into a loud laugh. 

If to avoid an illegitimate action and choose the legitimate, 
it would be enough to know the one and the other, it would 
have availed Claudina nothing. She was thoroughly convinced 
that Valverde was suffering as she had suffered, that her own 
heart was not without its pain. Had she known what legitimate 
move to make to set straight the crooked path she and Val- 
verde had cut out for themselves, she could not have made it. 
To-morrow she was to be taken far away, and, as yet, Valverde 
had not come to bid his promised farewell, nor did he conie 
this last evening. Something else happened of so serfous a 
nature as to put Valverde out of her mind, for a time. About 
dusk Mrs. Simpkins fell sick, so sick, she said, that her trip 
would have to be put off. Strange to say this woman, who was 
a liberal income to her physician, would not allow him to be sent 
for in her present disorder. ‘“‘ He’d jest dose an’ dose me, an’ 
ef I’m t’ die, I’ll die comfortable,” she sighed. If she was so 
very ill should not the priest be sent for, suggested Claudina. 
‘‘No, don’t send for him,” her aunt commanded, again sighing. 
“Tm conwince’ I won’t be a co’pse before to-morrer evenin’ 
anyhow.” Groaning frightfully, she ordered every one to leave her, 
and when alone laughed under the bed-clothes till, exhausted by 
sheer good humor, she fell asleep. 

In the morning Mrs. Simpkins declared herself sufficiently 
recovered to come down to breakfast, and whatever the nature 
of her complaint was it did not affect her appetite, much to 
Claudina’s surprise and comfort. She was still more surprised 
when her aunt, over a third cup of coffee, announced that she 
was going out for a walk after breakfast. “ You are not well, 
tia,” Claudina objected. “Shall I to accompany you?” “ Th’ 
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walk ‘ll do me good, an’ you'd bes’ stay t’ home, an’ any bit 
uv packing you've got t’ do, you can finish up,” said Mrs. 
Simpkins. 

Claudina found the morning very long, and she was not sorry 
when Rosa came into the room to sweep and dust. Instead 
of leaving Rosa to do her work, she set about to help her—not 
to do Rosa a good turn, rather that Rosa do her a good turn; 
Rosa would talk, she spoke in Spanish, and the sweetness of that 
sweetest tongue never cloyed on Claudina. Mistress and maid 
had, each, one of the bronze knights that stood at either end 
of the mantel-piece, wiping them with cloths, when Rosa uttered 
a little sigh and remarked what a pity it was Seftor Valverde had 
.broken his arm. Claudina looked up quickly, and the bronze 
knight nearly got a fall, so nervously tremulous were his 
squiress’s hands. Yes, Rosa continued, it was quite true, and 
Pilar had told her that now fever had set in and most likely he 
would die. ‘So sad! he so young and handsome, so noble a 
young sefior.”’ 

Claudina suddenly remembered that she had something to do 
in her room—in her room where was her little oratory. The 
white statuette with its flimsy lace veil, the lamp dimly burning, 
the bit of crimson carpet before our Lady strown with the leaves 
of wilted flowers, wilted as Claudina felt her heart wilting within 
her. She threw herself on her knees before our Mother and 
rocked to and fro, lacing and unlacing her fingers, sobbing and 
weeping, her heart wrung with praying to that good Counsellor 
for the man she had said she did not love. Ah! they of the 
South—they who never have lost, never can lose the Faith, for 
out of the South came the Light of the world—they can feel. We 
talk pitifully of their passionate natures, and those passionate 
natures, and by God’s grace because of their passionate natures, 
gave the priceless gift of faith to the nations of the cold North. 
In what esteem have they held the gift the Southron has not 
lost? And while she prayed, taking heaven by violence, she 
grew calmer, and it came to her what todo. She did not pause 
to think whether it was the legitimate thing to do, but set to 
work to do it. . 

The yellow sunlight danced in the Valverde courtyard, sur- 
rounded on all sides by four walls; it played over those yellow 
walls; set fire to the cactus flowers that rose like tongues of 
flame from out their beds of glittering green needles; chased 
the shadows cast by the wooden balconies, diamonded the 
lozenges of glass in the closed lattice windows. Claudina, the 
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black silk shawl she wore to cover her head drawn close about 
her face; her black dress, grimed with dust through which she 
had walked, held up by one hand, stole across the dark portal 
of the courtyard into the yellow haze of light. There she stood 
still, neither advancing nor retreating. The child had come far 
afoot to perform what she felt to be a duty to a dying man, and 
now she had reached her journey’s end she feared she would not 
be permitted to finish what she had begun. It was not that her 
heart failed her, that she thought herself unmaidenly in coming 
to drive away an unhappiness from Valverde’s death-bed. She 
feared the Sefiora Valverde, who was one of her people, and 
was net she, Claudina, going very contrary to time-honored 
customs ? Perhaps, though, the sefiora being one of her people,* 
tender of heart, would understand her, the girl thought. Bang! 
a gust of wind had driven to the door of the portal she had left 
open, and at the same moment, as if the same gust of wind 
had driven it open, a door at the opposite side of the courtyard 
unclosed, and the Sefiora Valverde came out on the threshold, 
threw her head back and drew in long draughts of the fresh, 
rare atmosphere. This pantomime was. perfectly clear to Clau- 
dina. “She is just from his drug-tainted room,” she thought, “‘ and 
needs pure air.” The sefiora now let her eyes fall, and she saw 
the girl clad in black standing before the entrance to the court- 
yard. Claudina moved to meet her, but the sefiora was quicker 
than she; already she was standing before her, gazing curiously 
into her face. ‘Sefiorita?” she said interrogatively, and Clau- 
dina not responding, she took her by the hand gently and led 
her to a room pervaded by a faint odor of pine from the great 
bough of green pifion in the fire-place. “Is your aunt with 
you, dear?” she began to ask, pausing abruptly when she saw 
that Claudina was weeping. 

“T am alone. Is the Sefior Vincente worse? I have come 
to see?” said Claudina quietly, her voice unshaken, though her 
tears felt fast. 

The sefiora gazed steadily at her. They of the South are 
quick to understand the heart, and she soon read Claudina’s. 
Gently, with a sort of tender reverence for the girl’s innocence, 
she said, ‘‘When he knows this, he will be very happy.” Her 
arm was now about Claudina. ‘“ Dear friend,” she continued, 
“he is very ill, perhaps dying; will you come with me?” 

She did not say where, nor did Claudina need to be told. 
She bowed her head, and, the sefiora holding her hand, they 
passed together through a succession of rooms, in one of 
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which a great white cat stretched on a rug raised its head in- 
dolently curious to see them pass, into a darkened chamber, 
where a ray of sunlight streaming through a bowed shutter 
rested on a vial of medicine and made a star of light in the 
darkness, that was more akin to the lost Pleiad than to a star of 
Hope. 

“He is the light of my old heart,” the sefiora whispered to 
Claudina; “if he gets well, I'll gladly give him to you”; adding, 
unable to restrain herself, “but how long you have taken to 
discover his worth.” Then Claudina, her tears blinding her, was 
led to a bed-side. There she knelt, and the mother placed his 
hand in hers, and Claudina bowed over it, and it was moistened 
-by her tears. 

“T never was thet mad en my life—never!” Mrs. Simpkins 
asserted to a friend, 4ome months after the above-related events. 
“Father Mark an’ me, we hed made jest th’ most beautiful 
plan. Father Mark was jest es much en fur et es I was. 
Vincente was to hev come t’ th’ house, an’ all was t’ be made 
right betwixt them two, an’ what does thet Claudiner do—an’ 
who’d ever guessed she’d be up to such carry’n’s on—she goes 
trapesin’ down t’ Valverde’s an’ without askin’ me a solitary word 
et was all fix’; and all my trouble went fur nothin,’ What’s 
thet you say? Yes, et was a mos’ beautiful weddin’, an’ I don’t 
believe I ever did look better then en that yaller silk, though 
genually speakin’ yaller an’t my color.” 


HAROLD DIJON. 
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I. In the year 1265, under sinister auspices, and in the house 
of an exile, a child was born—Dante Alighieri. Memorable events 
surrounded his cradle: the crusade of Tunis, the end put to the 
great interregnum by the election of Rudolph of Hapsburg, the 
second Council of Lyons, the Sicilian Vespers, the death of 
Ugolino—such were the possible topics of conversation to which 
his ears were first opened. He saw his country divided between 
the Guelfs and the Ghibellines: the former were the defenders of 
Italian independence and municipal liberties; the latter were the 
champions of feudal rights and the old suzerainty of the Holy 
Empire. His family traditions and his own inclinations attached 
him to the cause of the Guelfs;* he donned the garb of man- 
hood fighting in their ranks at Campaldino, where they were 
victorious (1289). Soon after he shared in the dissensions which 
divided the dominant party, when, under the stormy tribunate of 
Giano della Bella (1292), the constitutions of the city were mod- 
ified, the nobles excluded from the magistracy, and the interests 
of the republic placed in the hands of the plebeians. Entrusted 
successively with several embassies, when he returned to his own 
country the highest honors and the greatest perils alike awaited’ 
him. When he was made prior (1300) he found the nobles and 
the plebeians recommencing the struggle under the new names of 
Neri and Bianchi; his sympathy with the latter procured for him 
the enmity of the former. While he was on the way to Rome 
to oppose their influence, they called to Florence Charles of 
Valois, brother to Philip the Fair; it seemed that a prince of a 
reigning house was none too exalted a personage to be employed 
in the struggle against the influence of a great citizen. The 
prince carried the day, but he dishonored himself and the French 
name when he caused a sentence of proscription to be pro- 
nounced against the chiefs of the Bianchi. Under the shadow of 
the French lilies two solemn iniquities, in the lapse of a few 
months, were accomplished in Italy: the exile of Dante and the 
seizure of Boniface VIII.{ Dante uttered maledictions upon his 
judges, but not upon his country; the memory he retained of her 
accompanied him as he wandered from city to city, and as he 


* Pelli, Memorie per la Vita di Dante; Lionardo Aretino, Vita d: Dante. 
t Giov. Villani, lib. vii., ann. 1292; Dino Compagni, in Muratori. 
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sat by the hearth-stones of the marquises of Lunigiana, of the 
Scaligeri at Verona, or of the lords of Polenta, a sombre guest, 
always finding the bread of hospitality bitter. Now by force, and 
anon by entreatvy, by every way except by such as might imply 
a loss of self-respect,* he attempted to re-enter within the dearly 
loved walls, the fold that had sheltered his carly years.¢ And, 
when his disappointed hope left him no other resource, if he 
seemed to pass into the camp of the Ghibellines, it was because 
he thought there to find that very cause of liberty to aid which 
he had fought against them; in fact, the intervention of France, 
solicited through the imprudence of the Guelfs, menaced Italy 
_ with a new peril. Or rather, these two names of rival factions 
had several times changed meaning amid intestine struggles; they 
continued as words of ominous augury, inscribed on standards 
which thenceforth rallied round them little more than selfish 
interests, passions, and crimes. Dante never ceased to blend in 
a common reprobation the excesses of both parties,f and to look 
to some loftier sphere for social doctrines worthy of his devotion. 
The ‘urgent call he experienced to intervene in the affairs of his 
time, which had brought upon him such singular misfortunes, 
never left him; he had just returned from the fulfilment of a 
diplomatic mission to Venice, when he died at Ravenna (1321). 
The tumult of men and things was not lacking to his later 
days: there were the revolutions which changed into  seigniorial 
governments the greater number of the Italian republics, the 
popular triumphs in Flanders and Switzerland, the wars in Ger- 
many, the strife between France and England, the pontifical 
majesty outraged at Anagni, the condemnation of the Templars, 
and the removal of the Holy See to Avignon. These tragic 
spectacles, which would have left profound images in the memory 
of Dante if he had remained merely a witness of them, must, 
when he took part in them, have powerfully affected his con- 
science ; for the moral sense, which is awakened by the aspect 
of the just and the unjust, is exalted by adherence to the former, 
as also by experiencing the oppression of the latter. He had 
known evil through suffering, the chief school in which virtuous 


* Memorie.—M. Villemain was the first to make known in France the admirable letter 
wherein the poet refuses to re-enter his native city under humiliating conditions. But nowhere 
has the history of his exile been traced in a livelier and more lucid way than in the biography 
issued by M. Fauriel. See also the learned work of Balbo, Vita di Dante, and the Vie de Dante, 
by M. Artaud. 

+ Paradiso, xxv. 2, Longfellow’s translation : 

‘« The fair sheepfold, where a lamb I slumbered." 

t Paradiso, vi. 34: 

‘* So that ‘tis hard to sce which sins the most.” 
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men learn it; he had known good by the joy felt in doing it; 
he had willed it with an ardent, and consequently with a com- 
municative will. In after years the remembrance of his gener- 
ous intentions was for him as a companion of exile, in whose 
converse he found the justification of his political conduct, and 
the excuse for, as well as the consolation of, his misfortunes.* 

II. But, to be conceived in exile and therein to die, to oc- 
cupy lofty positions, and to undergo great misfortunes, has 
been the lot of many; these are the points which Dante has in 
common with the crowd of men, and he might be confounded 
with them if, amid the agitations of his public life, other circum- 
stances had not procured for him a life of the heart, into the 
mysteries of which we must penetrate. In fact, according to the 
laws regulating the spiritual world, to lift up a soul there is need 
of another soul; this attraction is called love; in the language of 
philosophy, it is known as friendship, and in that of Christianity, 
charity. Dante was not to be exempt from the common law. 
At the age of nine years, an age of which the innocence guar- 
antees the purity, he met, at a family festival, a young child 
endowed with grace and nobleness.t| The sight called forth in 
him an affection which has no name on this earth, and which he 
preserved still more and more tender and chaste through the per- 
ilous season of adolescence. There were dreams wherein Beatrice 
showed herself all radiant; there was an inexpressible desire to 
find himself where she was about to pass; it was a salutation 
from her, an inclination of her head, in which he had placed all 
his happiness; there were fears and hopes, sadnesses and joys, 
which worked upon and purified his sensibility, until it reached 
an extreme delicacy, disengaging it little by little from ordinary 
habits and cares. But above all, when Beatrice quitted the earth 
in the full splendor of youth, he followed her in thought into 
that invisible world of which she had become an inhabitant, and 
delighted in adorning her with all the blooms of immortality; he 
surrounded her with the canticles of the angels; he seated her on 
the highest step leading to the throne of God. He forgot her 
death while contemplating her in this glorious transfiguration. ft 
Thus the beauty that had shown itself to him under a real form 

* Inferno, xxviii. 39. 


t Boccaccio, Vita di Dante; Dante, Vita Nuova, 
t Vita Nuova, C. E. Norton's translation : 


‘* Unto the high heaven hath Beatrice gone, 
Unto that realm where peace the angels have, 


And dwelleth glorious in a fit abode.” 
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became an ideal type which interpenetrated his imagination, that 
imagination which was to mount higher and higher until it flowed 
over upon the outside world. He knew how to tell what was 
passing within him; he knew, according to his own expression, 
to take note of love singing within: Dante had become a poet.* 
When once inspiration had visited him, he found, amid the fa- 
vorable circumstances of his position, no difficulty in retaining his 
visitor by his side: the contemporary of Guido Cavalcanti, of 
Giacopo de Todi, of Dante da Majano, of Cino da Pistoia, men 
whose poetic utterances called forth similar strains from their fel- 
lows, and were re-echoed among themselves as if in endless con- 
cert; the friend of the musician Casella, of the architect Arnolfo, 
and of the painter Giotto, he lived in the days when Florence 
raised three of the monuments which have caused that city to be 
surnamed “The Beautiful,” the Palazzo Vecchio, Santa Croce, 
and the Cathedral, and all this under an enchanting sky over- 
arching a land where every art flourished. 

III. All this was not yet enough, and Dante was to offer 
himself to the wonder of posterity under still another aspect. 
Brunetto Latini, who had known him from his birth and had 
drawn his horoscope, felt desirous of verifying its predictions; he 
became his master, and filled the place of the father lost at an 
early age; he taught him the rudiments of the different sorts 
of learning collected in his 7résor.t Through his care Dante 
was early initiated into familiarity with the languages. He was 
not wholly ignorant of Greek, and, if he had not acquired in it 
sufficient proficiency to be able easily to read the original texts, 
translations were not lacking.t Latin literature was familiar to 
him; among the authors whose daily converse accompanied his 
solitude he counted Virgil, whose neid he knew from begin- 
ning to end, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, Pliny, Frontinus, and Paulus 
Orosius. The different Romanic idioms had occupied his atten- 

* Purgatorio, xxiv. 19. 

t Jnferno, xv. 19, 28, 41, Cary’s translation: 


‘* «Tf thou,’ he answered, ‘ follow but thy star, 

Thou canst not miss at last a glorious haven ; 

Unless in fairer days my judgment erred,’ 

, : : . ‘In my mind 

Is fixed, and now strikes full upon my heart, 

The dear, benign, paternal image, such 

As thine was, when so lately thou didst teach me 

The way for men to win eternity.’ 

: : . ‘I commend my 7veasure to thee.’ "’ 


¢ He quotes Greek etymologies quite happily in his dedication of the Paradiso to Can 
Grande, and in the Convito, lib. iv. cap. vi. See also the sonnet lxiv., Fraticelli’s edition : 


‘* Morning and evening place thee at thy desk.”’ 
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tion; he quoted Spanish verses and wrote Provengal poetry ; * 
there is no doubt that he knew French, “the speaking of which 
was already accounted most delightful to hear, and the most 
common to all nations.” But it was especially in exploring 
the dialects of Italy that he exerted his indefatigable persever- 
ance ; to have consecrated the use of the vulgar tongue was by no 
means the least glorious of his achievements.{ Rhetoric and 
history, physics and astronomy, which he pursued down to the 
latest discoveries of the Arabian observers, claimed also a por- 
tion of his time. Obliged to choose among the various arts 
under whieh the inhabitants of Florence were classified, he in- 
scribed himself in the corporation of physicians. This rank was 
not wrongfully assumed, and yet the variety of his acquirements 
would have permitted him to take without injustice the title of 
jurisconsult.4 His youth had passed away amid these wide-reaching 
preparations; the death of Beatrice (1292) induced him to seek 
consoling thoughts in the writings of Cicero and Boethius. He 
there found more—the first vestiges of a science to which he had 
not yet attained, which apparently was thus lying in wait for 
him at the close of his preliminary studies—philosophy. From . 
that period he pursued this study by attending the public discus- 
sions of such as were accounted philosophers, in monastic 
schools, in reading so assiduously that his eyesight was for a 
long time injured by his excessive application, and in medita- 
tions which no outside tumult could distract.|| The two trans- 
lations of Aristotle, perhaps some of the dialogues of Plato, St. 
Augustine and St. Gregory the Great, Avicenna and the hook 
De Causis, St. Bernard, Richard of St. Victor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, A®gidius Colonna—such were the guides whose foot- 
steps his indefatigable thought eagerly followed. And yet, at 
the very entrance of metaphysics, the mystery of creation 
stayed him a long while, occasioned him at first some disquiet, 
and made him turn in preference to ethics.q At the end of 
thirty months philosophy had become his exclusive mistress, to 
use his own form of speech, the lady of his thoughts. Then he 
began to find the intellectual sphere wherein he had essayed his 


* Dante, De Vulgari Eloquentid, passim. The second canzone of book ii. of his collections 
is in Provengal, Latin, and Italian. 

+ Brunetto Latini, preface of the 7résor. 

t This is the special subject of his treatise, De Vulgari Eloguentid. 

§ Memorie per la Vita di Dante: Purgator., xxv. See the learned dissertation of Varchi on 
this passage, and the whole book De Monarchid. 

|| Dante, Convito, lib. ii. cap. xiii. ; lb. iii. cap. ix. 

J Convito, iv. 1. 
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first flight too restricted; he visited the universities of Italy and 
of the lands beyond the Alps, in search of that exchange of the 
living word, the benefit of oral teaching, which, better than the 
dead letter of the most renowned writings, possesses the gift of 
fecundating the mind. Similar motives had led the sages of 
Greece to the schools of Phoenicia and Egypt. However, the 
dates and the limits of Dante’s travels elude all certain determi- 
nation. Several cities of the Peninsula, Padua, Cremona, Bologna, 
and Naples, claim the honor of having counted him in the 
number of their students, and the most illustrious provinces of 
Christendom, Germany and France, Flanders and England, have 
given testimony of their desire that he should have passed their 
way. There is apparently a possibility of tracing in his writ- 
ings an itinerary which, passing through Arles, Paris, Bruges, 
and London, may have extended as far as Oxford.* But we can 
scarcely doubt the fact of his sojourn in Paris. There, in the 
Rue du Fouarre, and seated on the straw which served as benches 
to the crowd of students, he, an immortal disciple, attended the 
lessons of the professor, Sigier, whom his mention alone rescued 
from oblivion, until, in our day, a learned hand appeared to re- 
trace the nearly obliterated memory.t There, doubtless after long 
vigils, when he deemed he had won the right to aspire to the honors 
of the school, he sustained, with the customary solemnities, a theo- 
logical dispute, de guolibet, wherein he replied without interrup- 
tion upon fourteen questions, drawn from divers subjects, and 
proposed, with their arguments for and against, by skilful doctors. 
He also read and commented in public the Master of the Sentences 
and the Holy Scriptures, passing through all the probations re- 
quired in the department of theology. Admitted to the highest 
rank, he lacked the means necessary to defray the cost of re- 
ception.j The doors of the university were closed against him, 
as were the gates of his native city, and thus even science had 
for him a. rigorous treatment. If he left Paris without the title 
of which he had been judged worthy, he was at least in pos- 


* Inferno, ix. 38; xii. 40; xv. 2; Paradiso, x. 47, etc., etc. 
+ Paradiso, x. 46: 
‘It is the light eternal of Sigier, 
Who, reading lectures in the street of Straw. 
Did syllogize invidious verities.” 

The biography of Sigier, which Italian learning had despaired of elucidating, has been 
recovered with rare precision by the researches of M. Victor Leclerc, president of the commis- 
sion of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres for the continuation of the Histoire 
littéraire de France. It is to be tound in volume xxi. of that collection. 


t Boccaccio, Vita di Dante. John of Serravalle, bishop of Imola, in his commentary 
quoted by Tiraboschi, vol. v. 
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session of an incontestable erudition and a- love for serious study; 
and if, as we may well believe, the lustre of academic triumphs 
was not indifferent to him, his wishes were gratified in the end. 
After twenty years of exile (1320), grown grey with age, sur- 
rounded by the twofold majesty of renown and of misfortune, we 
find him in the church of St. Helen, at Verona, in presence of 
an admiring audience, sustaining a thesis de duobus elementis 
aque et terre. One year later, when his obsequies were cele- 
brated at Ravenna, Guido Novello, Lord of Polenta, his Jast 
protector, caused a crown of laurel to be placed upon his bier.* 
Dante had then lived, so to speak, a third life, which was de- 
voted to scientific labors, and which also had its unequal phases, 
its sad and its.serene days. Political passions and the affec- 
tions of the heart had not sufficed to occupy his whole being; 
there remained in his soul a large place, inaccessible to the tu- 
mult of opinions and the seduction of the senses, within which 
his intellect retired as within a sanctuary, and rendered unto 
truth an exclusive worship. This devotion was not restricted to 
the limits of any single order of knowledge; it embraced truth, 
absolute and complete. Universality of knowledge and elevation 
of the point of view—are not these the constituent elements of 
the philosophic mind ? 

1V. Thus in the person of Dante were found the three faculties 
which, united in certain proportions, constitute genius, namely, 
intellect to perceive, imagination to idealize, and will to execute. 
The task still remains to tell by what mysterious bonds these 
faculties were interwoven into a perfect unity; how three des-- 
tinies weighed upon a single head which they might bow but 
could not crush. While our ordinary education, by giving to 
each one of our faculties a separate and sometimes an exclusive 
cultivation, often divides and enfeebles them, Dante, a bold and 
independent genius, allowed his to grow and develop all to- 
gether, to borrow resources from one another, and occasionally to 
interchange vo/es in a way to present the most interesting con- 
trasts. Now it is the statesman who speaks with the tongue of 
the sage or the muse to princes and to nations that have closed 
their ears to their customary counsellors.¢ Again, it is the 
poet, who, amid the austere occupations of science, has not lost 
the delicate sense of the beauties of nature, the quickness to 
generous emotions, the ingenuous credulity which provokes a 
smile; he bends in loving reverence before the classic virtues of 


* Memorie per la Vita di Dante. 
t De Monarchid ; Purgatorio, vi.; Paradiso, vi. etc. 
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Cato; he believes in the bucklers which Numa saw falling from 
heaven, and in the geese of the Capitol.* But especially do we 
find him a philosopher, bearing with him a religious gravity to 
aid in the accomplishment of his poetic work, in the seclusion 
of studious habits waiting for inspiration, concealing a learned 
reminiscence or the conclusion of a long chain of reasoning 
under the boldest images, ready to give a reason for every line 
that has ever flowed from his pen: his scruples carried him so 
far“ that he desired to explain ex-professo, by a rigorous logical 
analysis, the ballads and sonnets wherein his youthful vigor had 
made its first essay. t Strong with that real strength which is 
not rigidity, which is supple because it is living, Dante knew 
how to take his share in the needs and duties of life, and then 
to make his wide experiences converge in unwearying devotion 
to his more especial occupations. He never deemed that appli- 
cation to letters constituted a species of priesthood exempt from 
public burdens ; he did not deprive his country of his time that 
he might make for himself a life of selfish leisure. His eloquence, 
never prodigally expended, flowed freely forth in the councils, 
as did his blood under the standard, of his native city. It was 
this desire to multiply himself in a certain fashion for the general 
good, ordinarily confided to inexpert hands, which made him 
exclaim, when hesitating whether or not to accept a certain di- 
plomatic mission: “If I stay, who goes? and if I go, who 
stays?” { He also knew how to fulfil the gentle requirements 
of social life. Fiiendship found him faithful to its demands; his 
‘melancholy countenance brightened in the society of women and 
young people ; friends vaunted the grace of his manners and the 
courtesy of his speech amid such surroundings. -As he did not 
hide himself in haughty retirement, neither did he intrench 
himself in the domain wherein he was sure of reigning; he did 
not disdain to.cultivate arts, such as music and drawing, in which 
he could readily meet with others more skilled than himself.§ 
However, a rare temperance, a self-possession that could seize 
upon the most fleeting opportunities for learning, an attention so 


* Purgatorio, i.; Convito, iv.'5, 28: ‘‘ O most sacred breast of Cato, who will dare to speak 
of thee?"’ De Monarchid, ii. . 

t Vita Nuova, passim. Lionardo Aretino, Vita d: Dante. 

t Boccaccio, Vita di Dante; ‘‘d'io sto chi va? e s‘io vo chi sta?” 

§ Boccaccio, Vita di Dante. Villani, somewhere mentioning him, calls him (History, Bk. 
ix. chap. cxxxiv.), ‘‘An ungracious philosopher.’’ But we may well believe that he represents 
the poet in his darker moments; those, for instance, which he was obliged to pass among 
courtiers and buffoons, at the courts of some of the great lords. See also Memorie per la Vita 
di Dante, Pelli. 
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rapt that nothing could deprive it of its prey, and, finally, a 
memory to which the mournful necessity of re-learning anything 
was unknown, permitted him to pursue his favorite studies, and 
made it séem as if time were less avaricious of hours to him 
than to other men. Thus he was seen sitting in the principal 
street of Sienna, bending over a book, totally absorbed during 
the entire continuance of a public festival, of which he seemed 
not even to be aware. 

But, as human nature must always betray in some spot the 
original wound by which it has been weakened, the noble quali- 
ties of Dante were occasionally dishonored by their own very 
excesses. Amid civil feuds his hatred of iniquity became a 
blind rage which could no longer grant pardon even to mistakes. 
Under such circumstances it is said that, in the confusion of his 
thoughts, he would throw stones at women and children whom 
he heard calumniating his party. Or again, when in a philosophic 
discussion he foresaw certain objections on the part of his adver- 
saries, he gave vent to his indignation by saying: ‘“ Such brutal 
doctrines ought to be met, not with arguments, but with a knife.”* 
Likewise, his extreme sensibility, although protected by the 
memory of Beatrice, made but a feeble resistance to the seduc- 
tions of beauty: the collection of his lyrics has kept the traces 
of these passing affections, which he vainly endeavored half-way 
to veil by ingenious interpretations.| Even study, the refuge of 
so many sorely tempted souls, had snares for him. The 
knowledge of one’s self, so highly recommended by antique wisdom, 
is not without danger for great men; it exposes them to share by 
anticipation in the admiration of posterity. The friends of Dante 
have regretted that he did not leave to them the entire care of 
his fame; we are pained when we see him anxious for honors 
scarcely worthy of him. It is impossible not to recognize in his 
writings a learning sometimes inopportune, which solicits applause 
by occasioning surprise, and locutions voluntarily obscure which 
humiliate the simplicity of the reader. These faults bear their 
own penalty with them; for, by rendering their author less acces- 
sible, they sometimes deprive him of the familiar and affectionate 
homage proffered by the lips of masses of his fellow-beings.t 
And yet these weaknesses, to make themselves forgotten, are 
possessed of a wonderful secret—repfentance. In the thirteenth 

* Boccaccio, Vita di Dante; Convito, iv. 14. 

t Canzoni, passim; Convito, ii. Dionisi gravely maintains the hypothesis which makes of 
the loves of Dante so many allegories, and of Gentucca, simply a figure of the party of the 


Bianchi. 
t/nferno, xxxiv. 30; Purgatorio, ii. 1, etc., ctc. 
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century the art, now so common, of endeavoring to legitimate 
vice by the advancement of easy-going doctrines, was but little 
known. Men then came, sooner or later, to ask at the hands of 
religion the expiation and the grace of which she is the ever- 
during dispensatrix. And thus our poet did. In one of his most 
beautiful cantos he represents himself “with downcast eyes like 
to a child confessing its faults,’ acknowledging in the face of all 
the ages the errors of his youth.* Later, he left as his last will 
and testament the hymn to the Blessed Virgin wherein he offers 
tears from his heart as the ransom of the evil days that he had 
lived. He wished to be garbed on his bier in the habit of St. 
Francis.t| Anything further is the secret of God, who alone 
could judge that character, one of the greatest that ever came 
forth from his creative hand to play its part here below. His 
contemporaries failed to comprehend him. Their wonder found 
expression in fabulous tales, and Dante had his legend. A pro- 
phetic dream was spoken of, sent to his mother on the eve of 
his birth; the reality of his journeys through the realm of the 
dead was positively affirmed; a double miracle was said to have 
preserved his poem, twice lost; several days after leaving the 
earth he was announced as having appeared, crowned with a 
luminous aureole.{ If he was not permitted to share in the 
incense offered to the saints, that due to poets was never lacking 
to him. 

* Purgatorio, xxx. 36; xxxi. 12, 22, etc. See also 7id., 14. He confesses himself inclined 
to pride, zézd., xiii. 43; and to anger, xv., in fine. 

t See the sonnet, ‘‘O mother of virtue!'’ See also Memorie per la Vita di Dante. 

t Boccaccio, Vita; Benvenuto da Imola, Prefatio ad Divin. Comed. 
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FIRST EVENING AT SEA. 


FIRST EVENING AT SEA. 


GRAY in the fading skies, 
Gray in the deep sea under; 
And dark on its wide white wings 
The good ship quivers and springs, 
Dipping across the gloom and cleaving the waves asunder 
As a sea-gull circles and flies. 


Loneliness half and deep peace, 
Twins of the silence, draw near me; 
Soft as the cooing of birds, 
Kisses and lovingest words 
From lips that I touched last night come through the dark to 
cheer me. 
And ere their whisperings cease 


Blend with each lingering tone 
Voices and words more tender; 
That long in the church-yard sod 
Have kept the sweet silence of God, 
And now, looking backward to earth from heaven’s more boun- 
teous splendor, 
Are speaking to me alone! 


MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 
CHAPTER IX. 
SELF-QUESTIONINGS. 


Not finding any solution of his spiritual difficulties at either 
Fruitlands or Brook Farm, Isaac Hecker turned his face once 
more toward the home from which he had departed nearly a 
year before. He expected little from this step, but his state of 
mind was now one in which he had begun to anticipate, at any turn, 
some light on the dispositions of Providence in his regard which 
might determine his course for good and all. And, meantime, as 
patient waiting was all that lay in his own power, it seemed 
the wisest course to yield to the solicitations of his kindred and 
abide results in his own place. He did not go there at once, 
however, after quitting Alcott’s community, but returned to Brook 
Farm for a fortnight. His journal during this period offers many 
pages worthy of transcription. 

It is possible that we have readers who may deem us too 
copious in our quotations from this source. But, if wearisome to 
any, yet they are necessary to those for whom this Life is espe- 
cially written. The lessons to be learned from Father Hecker 
are mainly those arising from the interaction between God's super- 
natural dealings with him, and his own natural characteristics. 
This fact, moreover, is typical as well as personal, for the great 
question of his day, which was the dawning of our own, was the 
relation of the natural man to the regenerating influences of 
Christianity. This being so, it is plain to our own mind that no 
adequate representation of the man could be made without a 
free use of these early journals. They seem to us one of the 
chief Providential results of the spiritual isolation of his youth 
He was in a manner driven to this intimate self-communing, on 
one hand by his never-satisfied craving for sympathetic compan- 
ionship, and on the other by his complete unacquaintance with 
a kind of reading which even at this point might have shed some 
light upon his interior difficulties. In later years he enjoyed, in 
the study of accredited Christian mystics, that kind of satisfac- 
tion which a traveller experiences who, after long wanderings in 
what had seemed a trackless desert, obtains a map which not 

* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved | 
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only makes his whole route plain, but assures him that he did 
not stray from well-known paths even during his times of most 
extreme bewilderment. 

That the diary has the character we here claim for it, and is 
not the mere ordinary result of a morbid and aimless introspec- 
tion, is plainly shown by the speedy cessation of excessive 
self-analysis on Father Hecker’s part, after he had actually 
reached the goal to which he was at this period alternately 
sweetly led and violently driven. But it is also shown by the 
deep humility which is revealed precisely by this sharp probing 
of his interior. Though he felt himself in touch with God in 
some special way, yet it was with so little pride that it was his 
profound conviction, as it remained, indeed, throughout his life, 
that what he had all had or might have. But the study of his 
interior thus forced upon him was far from a pleasing task. ‘“ It 
is exceedingly oppressive to me to write as I now do,” we find 
him complaining ; “continually does myself appear in my writing. 
I would that my / were wholly lost in the sea of the Spirit— 
wholly lost in God.” 

We preface the subjoined extract from the diary with the re- 
mark that Father Hecker’s reading of signs of the Divine will in 
men and events often brought him to the verge of credulity, over 
which he was prevented from stepping by his shrewd native 
sense. Though he insisted all his life on interpreting them as 
signal flags of the Divine wisdom, this did not hinder him from 
gaining a reputation for sound practical judgment: 


“ Brook Farm, July 31, 1843.—Man is the symbol of all mys- 
teries. Why is it that all things seem to me to be instinct with 
prophecy? I do not see any more individual personalities, but 
priests and oracles of God. The age is big with a prophecy 
which it is in labor to give birth to.” 


“My experience is different now from what it has been. It is 
much fuller; every fibre of my being seems teeming with sensi- 
tive life. I am in another atmosphere of sentiment and thought. 

I have less real union and sympathy with er, and with 
those whom I have met much nearer heretofore. It appears as 
if their atmosphere was denser, their life more natural, more in 
the flesh. Instead of meeting them on my highest, I can only 
do so by coming down into my body, of which it seems to me 
that I am now almost unconscious. There is not that sense of 
heaviness, dulness, fleshliness, in me. I experience no natural 
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desires, no impure thoughts, nor wanderings of fancy. Still, I 
feel more intensely, and am filled to overflowing with love, and 
with desire for union. But there is no one to meet me where I 
am, and I cannot meet them where they are.” 

All his life Father Hecker was on the lookout for the great 
human influences which run across those of religion, either to 
swell their volume or to lessen their force. These are mainly 
the transmissions of heredity, and the environments that are racial, 
temporal, epochal, or local. This enduring tendency is fore- 
shadowed in the following extracts: 


“ August 2, 1843.—I have been thinking much of late about 
the very great influence which nationality and the family progen- 
itors have upon character. Men talk of universality, impartiality, 
many-sidedness, free judgment, unbiased opinion, and so on, 
when in reality their national and family dispositions are the 
centre and ground of their being, and hence of their opinions. 
They appear to be most themselves when they show these traits 
of character. They are most natural and earnest and at home 
when they speak from this link which binds them to the past. 
Then their hearts are opened, and they speak with a glow of 
eloquence and a peculiar unction which touch the same chord in 
the breasts of ‘those who hear them. It is well for man to feel 
his indebtedness to the past which lives in him and without 
which he would not be what he is. He is far more its creature 
than he gives himself credit for. He reproduces daily the senti- 
ments and thoughts of the dim and obscure before. There are 
certain ideas and aspirations which have not had their fulfilment, 
but which run through all men from the beginning and which 
are continually reproduced. There is a unity of race, called 
Humanity ; one of place, called Nationality; one of birth, called 
Kindred; one of .affinity, called Love and Friendship. By all 
these we are greatly influenced. They all make their mark upon 
the man.” 

“The faculties which take cognizance of the inner world have 
been awakened in only a few of the human race, and these, to 
distinguish them, have been called prophets, miracle-workers, 
Providential men, scers, and poets. Now, their privilege is that 
of all men in a greater or less degree, just as is the case with 
regard to the faculties which relate to the outward world. For 
when men in general were as ignorant about the exterior world 
as they now are about the interior, the men of science, the 
astronomers, the mathematicians, the founders of the arts, were 
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held to be miraculous, gods, and they were deified. What any 
one man (and this is a most comfortable and cheering thought) 
has been or has done, all men may in a measure be or do, for 
each is a type, a specimen of the whole human race. If it is 
said in reply, ‘These miracles or great acts, which you hold as 
actual, are mere superstitious dreams,’ I care not. That would 
be still more glorious for us, for then they are still to be per- 
formed, they are in the coming time, these divine prophetic 
instincts are yet to be actualized. The dreams of Orpheus, the 
inspired strains of the Hebrew bards, and, above all, the prophe- 
cies of Christ, are before us. The divine instincts will be realized 
as surely as there is a God above who inspires them. It is the 
glory of God that they should be so; it is His delight. This 
world must be€ome heaven. This is its destiny ; and our destiny, 
under God, is to make it so. Prophecy is given to encourage 
and nourish our hopes and feed our joys, so that we may say 
with Job, ‘I know that although worms shall eat this flesh, and 
my bones become dust, yet at the latter day I shall see my 
Redeemer face to face.’” 


The sentences which follow can be paralleled by words taken 
from all who have truly interpreted the doctrine of Christ by their 
lives or their writings: 


“To him that has faith all things are possible, for faith is 
an act of the soul; thy faith is the measure of thy power.” 

“If men would act from the present inspiration of their souls 
they would gain more knowledge than they do by reading or 
speculating.” 

“No man in his heart can ask for more than he has. Think 
of this deeply. God is just. We have what we ought to have, 
even according to our own sense of justice.” 

“The desire to love and be beloved, to have friends with 
whom we can converse, to enter society which we enjoy—is it 
not best to deny and sacrifice these desires? It may be said 
that, gratified, they add to life, and the question is how to 
increase life, not how to diminish it. But by denying them, 
would not our life gain by flowing in a more heavenly di- 
rection ?” 


“We are daily feeding the demons that are in us by our 
wicked thoughts and sinful acts; these are their meat and drink. 
I make them gasp sometimes. My heart laughs quite merrily to 
think of it. When I am hungry, and there is something tempt- 
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ing on the table, hunger, like a serpent, comes creeping up into 
my throat and laps its dry tongue with eagerness for its prey, 
but it often returns chagrined at its discomfiture.” 


“ That ends connie us we should deny, no matter how 
innocent it is in itself. If it tempts, away with it, until it tempts 
no more. Then partake of it, for it is then only that you can 
do so prudently and with temperance.” 


“ All our thoughts and emotions are caused by some agent 
acting on us. This is true of all the senses and the spiritual 
faculties. Hence we should by all possible means purify and 
refine our organism, so that we may hear the most delicate, the 
sweetest, the stillest sounds and murmurings of the angels who 
are about us. How much fuller and richer would be our life if 
we were more acutely sensitive and finely textured: How many 
exquisite delights nature yields which we are not yet aware of! 
What a world surrounds us of which none but holy men, 
prophets, and poets have had a glimpse!” 


“The soul is a plate on which the senses daguerreotype 
indelibly pictures of the outer world. How cautious should we 
be where we look, what we hear, what smell, or feel, or taste! 
And how we should endeavor that all around us should be made 
beautiful, musical, fragrant, so that our souls may be awakened 
to a divine sense of life without a moment’s interruption!” 


“OQ God, be Thou my helper, my strength and my redeemer! 
May I live wholly to Thee; give me grace and obedience to 
Thy Spirit. May all self be put from me so that I may enter 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. Awaken me, raise 
me up, restore me, O Jesus Christ, Lord, Heavenly King!” 


In reading what next follows it must be remembered that at 
the time when it was written Isaac Hecker had absolutely no 
knowledge of Catholic mystical theology. It is since that day 
that English-speaking Catholics have had access to the great 
authorities on this subject through adequate translations. But 
what little he had learned from other sources, combined with 
his own intuitional and experimental knowledge of human capa- 
bilities for penetrating the veil, had already furnished him with 
conclusions which nothing in his devoted study of Catholic mys- 
tical writers forced him to lay aside: 
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“ Belief in the special guidance of God has been the faith of 
all deeply religious men. I will not dispute the fact that some 
men are so guided, but will offer an explanation of it which 
seems to me to reconcile it with the regular order of laws estab- 
lished by God. My explanation would be that this guidance is 
not a miraculous power, specially bestowed upon some men, but 
merely a higher degree of ordinary divine guidance. Our ordi- 
nary life is inspired; the other is only a higher degree of what 
is common to all. The evil which arises from the contrary 
opinion is this: men who have received a higher degree of 
insight believe that it is a special miraculous gift, and that all 
they may say is infallibly true, whereas they still retain their 
own individuality though raised to a purer state of being. 
‘They have not been so raised in order to found new sects, or 
to cause revolutions, but to fulfil the old, continue and carry it 
on as far as they have been given light to do so. In forming 
new sects they but reproduce their own individualities with all 
their errors. So Swedenborg did, and Wesley, men of modern 
times who were awakened in a greater degree than the mass of 
their fellows. Their mistake lay in their attempt to make 
universal ends out of their individual experiences. In the ordi- 
nary state no man does this, but these, being lifted a little 
above the mass, became intoxicated. The only one, so far as I 
have read, who has had humility equal to his inspiration was 
Jacob Boehmen. Luther, Calvin, Fox, Penn, Swedenborg, Wesley, 
had self in view. Selfism is mixed with their universalism. None 
has spoken truth so pure and universal'as Boehmen. He is the 
most inspired man of modern times. He had more love and 
truth than all the other mystics put together, and fewer faults 
than either one of them taken singly.” 


CHAPTER X. 
AT HOME AGAIN. 


Ir was the middle of August, 1843, when Isaac Hecker once 
more took up his residence with his family in New York. His 
first endeavor was to sink back again as far as possible into the 
old routine of business. 

‘‘To-morrow I commence to work,” he writes on the evening 
of his return. ‘“ My interior state is quiet and peaceful. I have 
not met any one yet. My dear mother understands me _ better 
than any one else. How far business will interfere with my inner 
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life remains to be seen. O Lord! help me to keep my resolution, 

which is not to let the world enter my heart, but to keep it 
looking toward Thee! My heart has been in a constant prayer- 
ful state since I have been at home. It is busy in its own 
sanctuary, its own temple, God. O Lord! preserve it.” 


One of the first noteworthy things revealed by the diary— 
which from this time on was kept with less regularity than before— 
is that Isaac not only maintained his abstemious habits after his 
return, but increased their rigor. For a robust man, working 
hard for many hours out of every twenty-four, and deprived of 
all the pleasant relaxations, literary, conversational and musical, 
to which he had been accustoming himself for many months, the 
choice of such a diet as is described in the following sentences 
was certainly extraordinary : 


“ August 30.—If the past nine months or more are any evi- 
dence, I find that I can live on very simple diet—grains, fruit, 
and nuts. I have just commenced to eat the latter; I drink 
pure water. So far I have had wheat ground and made into un- 
leavened bread, but as soon as we get in a new lot, I shall try 
it in the grain.” 


He had evidently at this time a practical conviction of the 
truth of a principle which, in after years, he repeated to the 
present writer in the form of a maxim of the transcendentalists : 
“A gross feeder will never be a central thinker.” It is a truth of 
the spiritual no less than of the intellectual order. Ai little later we 
come upon the following profession of a vegetarian faith, which 
will be apt to amuse as well as to edify the reader: 


“ Reasons for not eating animal food. 


“It does not feed the spirit. 

“It stimulates the propensities. 

“Tt is taking animal life when the other kingdoms offer suffi- 
‘cient and better increment. 

“Slaughter strengthens the lower instincts. 

“Tt is the chief cause of the slavery of the kitchen. 

“It generates in the body the diseases animals are subject to, 
and encourages in man their bestiality. , 

“Its odor is offensive and its appeararice unzsthetic.” 


The apprehension under which he had labored, that city life 
would present many temptations which he would find it difficult 
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to withstand, appears to have been unfounded. Some few social 
relaxations he now and then permitted himself, but they were 
mostly very sober-toned. ‘Last evening I attended a Methodist 
love-feast,” is his record of one of these. ‘In returning I 
stopped at the ward political meeting.” Then he notes that 
although the business he follows is especially full of temptations— 
as no doubt it was to a man keeping so tight a rein over his 
most natural and legitimate appetites—he feels deeply grateful 
' that, so far, he has had no need to fear his being led away. 
“What yet remains?” he adds. ‘My diet is all purchased and 
all produced by hired labor. I suppose that slave labor pro- 
duces almost all my dress. And I cannot say that I am rightly 
conditioned until all I eat, drink, and wear is produced by love.” 


It was a vivid recollection of these early efforts after an ascetic 
perfection which had neither guide nor definite plan, which 
prompted the following vigorous self-appreciation, made by Father 
Hecker two years before his death. He had been speaking of 
some of his youthful experiments in this direction, and ended 
with an amused laugh and the ejaculation, 


“Thank God! He led me into the Catholic Church. If it 
hadn’t been for that I should have been one of the worst cranks 
in the world.” 


Here are two expressions taken from the diary of a_per- 
manent fact of Father Hecker’s individuality. They help to 
explain. why he was misunderstood by many in later years: 


“Men have fear to utter absurdities. The head is sceptical 
of the divine oracles of the heart, and before she utters them 
she clothes them in such a fantastic dress that men hear the 
words but lose the life, the thought.” 

“We often act to be understood by the heart, not by the 
head; and when the head speaks of its having understood, we 
deny its understanding. It is the secret sympathy of the heart 
which is the only response that is looked for. Speech is cold, 
profane.” 


This must recall, to those who were intimate with Father 
Hecker, how often he arrived at his own convictions by discuss- 
ing them with others while they were yet but partially formed. 
It is a custom with many to do so, mind assisting mind, nega- 
tion provoking affirmation, doubt vanishing with the utterance 
of the truth. In Father Hecker’s case his perfect frankness led 
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him, when among his own friends, to utter half-formed ideas, 
sometimes sounding startling and erroneous, but spoken with a 
view to get them into proper shape. At such times it required 
patience to know just what he meant, for he never found-it the 
easiest to employ terms whose meaning was conventional. 

By the first of September such faint hopes as Isaac had 
entertained of adapting himself to the conditions of his home in 
New York were well-nigh dissipated. But a certain natural 
timidity, joined with the still complete uncertainty he felt as to 
what his true course should be, made him dissemble his disquiet 
so long as it was bearable. After a month or two, by a mutual 
agreement between his brothers and himself which exonerated 
him from much of the manual labor which they still shared with 
the men in their employment, he devoted himself to an occupa- 
tion more accordant to his mind. He set to work to make 
single beds and private rooms for the workmen, contriving various 
conveniences and means of occasional solitude for them, and in 
other ways doing all in his power to achieve for them the pri- 
vileges he found so necessary for himself. Of: these efforts we 
get occasional glimpses in the diary. But it is, in the main, 
devoted to more impersonal and larger topics, and the facts of 
his daily employment, as just given, have been gained from other 
sources. 


“ September 1.—There are two ways in which the spirit may 
live itself out. One is to leave all these conditions, purchase a 
spot of ground, and live according to its daily dictates. The 
other is to make these conditions as harmonic as possible by 
giving the men” (workmen) “an associative interest in the 
accumulations of our. associative labor. Both extremes require 
renunciation of property and of self. Love, universal love is the 
ruler, and only by it can the spirit find peace or be crowned 
with the highest happiness.” 


‘The mystery of man’s being, the unawakened capacities in 
him, we are not half aware of. A few of the race, the prophets, 
sages, and poets, give us a glimpse of his high destiny. Alas! 
that men should be on the borders of such mighty truths and 
stand as blind and dumb as lower animals before them!” 


“Balaam sometimes, but ignorantly, utters true prophecies. 
A remark I heard to-day leads me to say this. Speaking of 
diet a man said: ‘Why, what do you intend? At last you will 
have men to live on God.’ We must become God-like, or God- 
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full. Live as He lives, become one with Him. “Until we are 
reconciled with our Father we are aliens, prodigals. Until we 
can say, My Father and I are one, we have not commenced to 
be. We must fulfil what the Apostle said (and it means, per- 
haps, more than we commonly imagine): ‘In God we live and 
move and have our being.’” 


“ The deeper and more profound a truth is, the less proof 
can you give in its support.” : 


“* September 8.—On the evening of the 6th I went to see the 
French Opera Company in Auber’s ‘Black Domino.’ It did not 
please me as well as some music I have heard, though parts of 
it were very beautiful The hymns of the nuns were very 
sweet. The thought occurred to me that if the Church does 
not provide religious gratifications for the true wants of humanity, 
she must be silent if men feed them profanely. It is because 
the Church has not done her duty that there are so many 
secular societies for Reformation, Temperance, and so on. The 
Church has provided for the salvation of the sinner’s soul by 
means of spiritual acts, such as prayer, penance, the Eucharist 
and other sacraments. But now she must provide terrestrial 
sacraments for the salvation and transfiguration of the body.” 


“We should strive constantly to actualize the ideal we per- 
ceive. When we do realize all the beauty and holiness that we 
see, we are not called to deny ourselves, for then we are living 
as fully on all sides as we have capacity to do. Are we not in 
this state? Then, if we are sincere, we will give up lower and 
unnecessary gratifications for the sake of the ideal we have in 
view. 

“T would die to prove my immortality.” 


“At times we are called to rely on Providence, to be im- 
prudent and reckless according to the wisdom of the world. So 
I am willing to be thought. Each of us has an individual char- 
acter to act out, uuder the inspiration of God, and this is the 
highest and noblest we can do. We are forms differing from one 
another, and if we are acting under the inspirations of the High- 
est, we are doing our uttermost; more the angels do not. What 
tends to hinder us from realizing the ideal which our vision sees 
must be denied, be it self, wealth, opinion, or death.” 


“The Heart says, ‘Be all that you can.’ The Intellect says, 
‘When you are all that you can be—what then?’” 
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“Infinite love is the basis of the smallest act of love, and 
when we love with our whole being, we are in and one 


with God.” ; 
“Increase thy love by being true to that thou hast if thou 
wouldst be nearer to God.” 


“To love is to lose one’s self and gain God. To be all in 
love is to be one with God.” 


‘‘When the Spirit begets us, we are no more; the Spirit is, 
and there is nothing else.” 


“There is much debauchery in speaking wilfully. 
“Every act of self is sin, is a lie. 
“The Spirit will lead you into solitude and silence if it has 


something to teach you. 
“You must be born again to know the truth. It cannot be 


inculcated. 
“To educate is to bring forth, not to put in. To put in is 
death ; to flow out is life.” 


Lest the reader may have got an impression, from any of 
the extracts already given, that Isaac Hecker was puffed up by 
the pride of his own innocence, we transcribe what follows. It 
shows that he did not fall under the Apostle’s condemnation: 
“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” It was written on the last Sunday of Sep- 
tember, and, after this long outpouring of confession, longing, 
and weakness, the diary was not again resumed for nearly a 
month. The desire expressed in its second paragraph for the 
kind of spiritual refreshment which in after years he so often 
enjoyed under the name of a “retreat,” seems noteworthy. 


“ September 24, 1843.—The human heart is wicked above all 
things. The enemy of man is subtle and watchful beyond con- 
ception. Instead of being on the way of goodness, I am just 
finding out the wickedness of my nature, its crookedness, its im- 
purity, its darkness. I want deep humility and forgetfulness of 
self. I am just emerging out of gross darkness and my sight is 
but dim, so that my iniquities are not wholly plain to my vision. 

“ At present I feel as if a week of quiet silence would be the 
means of opening more deeply the still flowing fountains of divine 
life. I would cut off all relations but that of my soul with the 
Spirit—all others seem intrusions, worldly, frivolous. The in- 
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pouring of the Spirit is checked by so much attention to other 
than divine things. In the bustle and noisy confusion its voice 
is unheard. 

“T feel that one of my greatest weaknesses, because it leads 
me to so much sin, is my social disposition. It draws me so 
often into perilous conversations, and away from silence and 
meditation with the Spirit. Lately I have felt almost ready to 
say that good works are a hindrance to the gate of heaven. 
Pride and self-approbation are so often mixed with them. I feel 
that nothing has been spoken against the vain attempt to trust 
in good works which my soul does not fully accord with. This 
is a new, a very new experience for me.” 


The foregoing must be understood in the sense of good 
works hindering. better works. Isaac Hecker felt his noblest as- 
pirations to be, for the moment at any rate, towards solitude 
and the passive state of prayer; and in this he was hindered by 
the urgency of his zeal for the propagation of philanthropic 
schemes and his great joy in communing with men whom he 
hoped to find like-minded with himself. The time came when 
he was able to join the two states, the inner purifying the outer 
man and directing his energies by the instinct of the Holy Spirit. 
This entry goes on as follows: 


“ By practice of our aspirations, ideals, and visions, we con- 
vert them into real being. 

‘“We should be able to say, ‘Which of you convinceth me 
of sin?’ before we are fit to preach to others in such a way 
that our preaching may have a practical effect upon society. — 

“Did all our efforts flow into realizing the teachings of 
the Spirit, we should do much more good and be greater in 
the sight of God than we are now by so much speaking and 
writing. But let us be watchful that the .pride of good works 
does not take the place of that of speaking and writing. 

‘‘By our sins and many weaknesses we are prevented from 
entering the Promised Land, and must die just in sight of it. 
Instead of being humble, willing, and self-denying in our youth, 
and being led by the Spirit of God, we keep on in the spirit 
of the world and give all the substance of our being to its 
service. And when we are nearly worn out we flee to God, and 
die, perhaps, in sight of heaven, instead of having been among 
its inhabitants, living in it upon earth, in the full bloom of our 
youthful joy of life. 
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“The Lord has been good to me and my heart is filled 
with His warm love. Blessed be Thou, O God! for Thou hast 
given me a taste of Thy sweetness. Thou hast given me gra- 
titude and thankfulness and an overflowing heart of praise. I 
would stand still and shout and bless God. It is God in us that 
believes in God. Without the light of God we should be in 
total darkness, and He is the only source of light. The more 
of God we have in us, the more we see beyond us. 

“Thy inspiration, O God! is love and wisdom. In Thee 
they are one, as light and warmth are in the fire. 

“Thou art the true, eternal -food of life, and he that has 
tasted Thee can never be at rest until he is wholly filled with 
Thee. Lord, when we are without Thee we are lost, dead, in 
darkness. It is in and by Thy presence that we live and move 
and have our being. 

“Ever more, O Lord, increase Thy Spirit in us until between 
us there is no more we or Thee, but Thou, O Father, art all! 

“Like the fixed light in a crystal which flashes back the light 
of the sun, so does the soul of man reflect God. 

“A good life consists in passive as well as active virtues. 

“O Lord,’so fill me that nothing shall be left but Thee, and 
I may be no more.” 


One would be tempted to believe that none but a master in 
the spiritual life could have written the sentences which imme- 
diately follow this outburst of love and praise. Yet remember 
that Isaac Hecker was not yet twenty-four, and that he knew 
nothing of the ways of the Spirit except what the Spirit Him- 
self had directly taught him: 


“The reason why men are perplexed and in darkness about 
their being and. the questions which their being often asks, is not 
that these are insoluble, but that the disposition and spirit in 
which a solution is attempted is so contrary to that in which they 
may be solved, that they appear as hidden mysteries. 

“When we come together to converse, it should be to learn 
from each other what good we can and ought to do, and so 
mingle the brightness of one with the dimness of the other. 
Our meetings should be such that we should go away feeling 
that God had been with us and multiplied our blessings. The 
question should be, ‘Brother, can you teach me the way of the 
Lord in a more perfect manner than that in which I tread it, 
so that my soul may be increased and God abide in me more 
and more?’ Oh! he is my brother, my master, who leads me 
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to do more and more good and to love and live more of God. 
He that does not increase my heart in love or my mind in true 
godly wisdom, is unprofitable and negatively injurious to me. 

“Wilfulness locks up while willingness” (docility) “unlocks 
the portal to the divine mysteries of God. I would not at- 
tempt to solve a mystery by intellect, but by being.” 


‘“‘ October 17.—It is some time since I have written in this 
book. All my spare time has been occupied in writing letters to 
my friends, meditating, feeling, arranging matters with my brothers 
regarding our relations with each other, and attending to the 
business. I have had little time to read and to visit my friends, 
Since I have written my feelings have become more definite, my 
thoughts clearer and more distinct, and my whole mind more 
systematic. ‘ 

“The settlement which has been made with my brothers gives 
me the opportunity of doing what my spirit has long demanded 
of me. This afternoon I have been working on their bedroom, 
making it larger and more pleasant for their minds. This is the 
first movement I have made toward ameliorating their condition. 
| hope that God will give me strength to continue.” 


“ October 18.—I feel this .afternoon a deep want in my soul 
unsatisfied by my circumstances here, the same as I experienced 
last winter when I was led from this place. It is at the very 
depth of my being. Ah, it is deeply stirred! Oh, could I utter 
the aching void I feel within! Could I know what would fill it! 
Alas! nothing that can be said, no, nothing, can touch the aching 
spot. In silence I must remain and let it ache. I would cover 
myself with darkness and hide my face from the light. Oh, 
could I but call upon the Lord! Could I but say, Father! 
Could I feel any relationship!” j 


“ November 3.—All things considered, could I; under any cir- 
cumstances, have more opportunities for self-culture and for 
doing good than I have in my present position ? 

“For one thing, there is too much demand on me for phy- 
sical action. My heart and head have not their share of time. 
But when I consider, I am at a loss to know how we can possibly 
diminish our business in any way without a still greater demand 
on us for physical labor in consequence of diminishing it. 

“ Yesterday afternoon I went alone in my bedroom and I 
was led to pray, and to think what more I can do for the 
friends around me than I now do. This morning I arose and 
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prayed, and felt determined not to let any outward event disturb 
my inward life; that nothing should ruffle my inWard peace, 
and that this day should be one of interior life, let come what 
would. 

“Often I think of my past life and my present with such a 
strength of emotion that I would cry aloud, ‘O Heaven help 
me from my course! This is not the life I would lead, but how 
shall I change it? O Lord! wilt Thou guide me and lead me, 
no. matter what pain or distress I may have to pass through, to 
the true path Thou wouldst have me go in? Oh!-I thank 
Thee for all Thou hast in any way inflicted on me; it has been 
to me the greatest blessing I could have received. And, O 
Lord! chasten me more, for I need it. How shall I live so that 
I may be the best I can be under any conditions? If those 
in which I now am are not the best, where shall I go or how 
shall I change them? Teach me, O Lord! and hear my humble 


x”) 


prayer. 


The following account of his curious inner experiences tells 
of the positive interference of God and His angels, supplement- 
ing the calmer moods in which Isaac longed for and struggled 
towards the settled condition only to be attained after his entering 


the. Church. 


“ November 5.—How is it and why is it that I feel around 
me the constant presence of invisible beings who affect my sensi- 
bility, and with whom I converse, as it were, in thought and 
feeling, but not in expression? At times they so move me that 
I would escape them, if I could, by running away from where I 
am. I can scarcely keep still; I feel like beating, raving, and 
grasping what I know not. Ah! it is an unearthly feeling, and 
painfully afflicts my heart. How to get rid of it I do not know. 
If I remain quietly where I am, by collecting its scattered rays 
it burns more deeply into my soul, bringing forth deep sighs, 
groans, and at times demanding all my energy to repress an un- 
natural howl. 

“How shall I escape this? By remaining here and trying 
to bear it, or by travelling? To do the latter has often oc- 
curred to me of late. By such a cause I was driven from 
home last winter. What the result will be this time I cannot 
tell; but if I did know, I would not wait, as I did then, until it 
came on me with such power as to be torturing in the extreme. 
Ah, what nervous strength and energy I feel at such times! 
If I speak of it to my brothers, they cannot understand me, never 
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having had the same experience. My timidity, which does not 
wish to be thought of as desiring anything extra on account of 
my life, makes me bear it until it is unendurable. Hence I am 
silent so long as it does not speak for itself, which extremity 
might be prevented were circumstances other than they are. 
Since they are. not, let it be borne with, say strength and resig- 
nation united with hope. ’Tis this that is fabled in Prometheus 
and Laocoén—and how well fabled, too.” 


It is significant that after every extraordinary disturbance, 
such as the above, he experienced the impulse to study the, 
credentials of claimants in the outer religious world, the envoys 
of the Deity to man; and this especially concerning the Cath- 
olic Church. He goes on at once to say: 


“Of late I have felt more disposed to look into church 
matters than for six months past. Last evening I made a visit 
to the Rev. Mr. Haight” (an Episcopal clergyman) ‘‘and con- 
versed with him about that subject for an hour and a half. 
We differed very little in our opinions. If the Church of Rome - 
has fallen into corruptions from her over-warmth, the Anglican 
has negiected some of her duties through her coldness. And 
if the Anglican receives the first five or six councils as legiti- 
mate and rejects the Council of Trent as not a full one, still, 
as an individual, I think Rome did not establish or enjoin any- 
thing in those decrees” (the Tridentine) “which was not in 
harmony with the Spirit of Christ, the Scriptures, and tradition. 
But the Anglican thinks she has, and hence, in his judgment, 
they are unwarrantable and unnecessary.” 


“ November 15.—How does Jesus commune with Humanity. 
through the Church? Does He now commune with the Church ? 
Was the life given by Him to His immediate disciples all that 
has been given and transmitted to us, or does He now commune 
with the visible Church? And how? He promised to be with 
His disciples even unto the end of the world, to send the Com- 
forter who should lead tiem into all truth, and to intercede for 
us with the Father. The Church holds that its sacraments and 
forms are the visible means for communing with the invisible— 
that grace is imparted through them to the worthy receiver. 
Is it true that such grace is imparted? If it is, it will be 
shown by its fruits. Contrast the Catholic who believes most in 
the sacraments with the Quaker who does not believe in them 
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at all as religious or moral forces. Certainly, if the sacraments 
have any beneficial effect, it should be shown in the contrast 
between those who totally deny their efficacy and those who 
religiously believe in them. Now, does this show what one 
would naturally expect to flow from faith in the sacraments ? 


“November 20.—I feel in better health than I have ever had, 
both mind and body, having at the same time an increased 
sensitiveness, so that the touch of any one I cannot bear. Also, 
I am conscious of a more constant spiritual communion. I feel 
more vividly and distinctly the influence and presence—spiritual 
presence—of others. 

“TI lie down in my bed at night with the same feelings with 
which I rise in the morning. I anticipate. as much from one as 
from the other. The events, emotions, and thoughts which come 
in my sleep are as much a part of my real life as those of the 
day. Waking and sleeping are two forms of existence. To me 
the latter state is. full of interest and expectation. The two 
states mutually act upon each other. 

“Hope, Faith, Wish, are the presentiments of sight, the 
evidences of becoming sight to the senses. They are the fore- 
runners of vision. It is by them we know. ‘ 

“To believe is to see, not with the senses but with the 
higher faculties of the soul, reason, imagination, hope. 

“I believe that every faculty may be elevated to the state of 
prophecy. 

“Reasoning is faith struggling with doubt.” 


POESY. 


NIGH numberless in form is Poesy ; 

As Nature’s self, her phases fancy-free; 

Her soul enraptured Nature’s warmest breath, 
For, Nature ‘lacking, she lies chill in death. 


Her presence e’er, herself we scarce descry ; 

Her draughts we drain, the cup ne'er courts our eye; 
And should we seek to solve her mystery, 

Nor she herself, nor aught of hers is nigh. 
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Thus Poesy her peerless beauty shrouds, 

Scarce e’er is seen save dimly, as through clouds; 

But when she glads the soul of wistful seers, 

Through shapes and sounds as these, her spirit peers:— 


A gleam they glimpse of Nature’s hidden light, 
Revealed, in waking dreams, to fancy’s sight; 
Then, in a setting formed of language fair, 
Full featly cased like lambent jewel rare; 


Soul-swaying breezes wafted with the flow 

Of spirits’ softest breath and brightest glow ; 
The redolence which hope and joy inspires, 
When angel censers breathe their fragrant fires ; 


Distilment of the “music of the spheres,” ‘ 
In rapture caught by heaven-entrancéd ears, 
And artist-wrought to shapes of symmetry, 
And caroled forth in dulcet symphony ; 


Or crystal stream, from out whose depths divine 
The face and form of beauty splendent shine, 
Fair-mirrored as the nymphs to whose lone gaze 
The frighted flood reflects her fond amaze; 


Or songful glade, sweet-tuned with ling’ring lay 
Of diverse-throated tones, now sad, now gay, 
Now soaring high the lissome lark above, 

Now sinking low with plaint of doleful dove, 


Now flowing soft as cloud-sprent beams of night, 
Now panting fierce in floods of rare delight; 
Thus changeful flits the soul of Poesy 

A viewless power, e’en like Divinity. 


W. McDEVITT. 
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THE LATE FATHER C. P. MEEHAN. 


By the death of the Rev. Charles Patrick Meehan, which sad 
event occurred only three days before the feast of Ireland’s great 
apostle, and one of his patron saints, Ireland has lost one of 
the greatest ornaments that her priesthood and her literature 
have ever known. Indeed, while Irish literature lasts the name 
of Father Meehan will fill therein a great and an honored place. 
His works, which are numerous, are all connected with Ireland 
by their subjects, and are in their spirit intensely patriotic— 
using the word patriotic in its highest and noblest sense. As 
his name is almost as well known in America—that greater Ireland 
—as at home, and asa new generation is growing up which will 
know the man only by his works and the fame which they 
brought him, I will give a short sketch of his career; and I 
am the more encouraged to do this from having had the honor 
and privilege of being numbered among his friends. 

Father Meehan was born at No. 141 Great Britain Street, 
Dublin, on the 12th of July, 1812, the same year and within 
a few months of the days of the births of his friends Father 
John Kenyon and Mr. John Martin. But, although Dublin 
claims h.s birthplace, his earliest recollections were all associated 
with Ballymahon, in the Ccunty Longford, where his ancestors 
for thirteen centuries were keepers and custodians of the shrine 
of St. Molaise, now one of the most famous relics of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin. Here he received his primary educa- 
tion, and while still young his mind conceived that taste for 
history which afterwards, aided by patient research, culminated 
in the series of brilliant historical works by which his name will 
be for ever remembered. 

While yet a youth of sixteen he evinced such manifest 
ability and marks of a divine vocation that his parents decided 
upon sending him to the Irish College in Rome to study for 
the priesthood, which he did under the presidency of the cele- 
brated Rev. Dr. Christopher H. Boylan. He was ordained priest 
in 1834, and, returning to Ireland, was appointed by Dr. Murray, 
then Archbishop of Dublin, to a curacy in the rural parish of 
Rathdrum, in the County Wicklow. Here his inquiring mind 
busied itself with local traditions, embodying principally the 
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exploits of the O’Byrnes and the O’Tooles, friends of Hugh 
O’Neill, and for a long time the champions of their native ter- 
ritory against the encroachments of the “Pale.” These researches 
afterwards took shape in a “History of the O’Tooles, Lords 
Powerscourt.” In December, 1835, he was transferred to Sts. 
Michael and John’s parish church, Lower Exchange Street, 
Dublin, and there he remained till death removed him on the 
14th of March, 1890, in the seventy-eighth year of his age 
and fifty-sixth of his sacred ministry. 

The period of his arrival in Dublin and appointment as curate 
in the old chapel in Exchange Street was a stormy one in Irish 
history: Catholic emancipation had been but six years granted, 
and the country was in the throes of the “tithe question.” The 
brilliant band who afterwards came to be known as “ Young 
Ireland” had not as yet come into open existence; but the in- 
fluences were at work which in a few years sufficed to make 
them drift away from O’Connell, and seek to rouse the people 
to more energetic efforts and infuse new life into the patriotic 
movement. The establishment of the Vasion newspaper soon 
furnished an outlet for the rising intellect of the country to pour 
forth its feelings in fervid prose and thrilling verse; and amongst 
the earliest contributors was Father Meehan, under the xzom de 
plume “Clericus,” with some beautiful verses entitled ‘“ Boy- 
hood’s Years.” They appeared in the fourth number of the 
Nation, that for the 5th November, 1842. Father Meehan him- 
self thought so poorly of them that he offered the editor the 
option of inserting or burning them; but he did himself a 
great injustice, for they are so very beautiful that it is to be 
regretted his poetical pieces are so few; they all show that he 
had true poetic feeling, touched with a tender and melting 
pathos. But he was so much absorbed by the graver occupa- 
tion of compiling his historical works that he had not time 
to cultivate the poetical muse. Although these verses appear 
in the Spirit of the Nation, 1 may be pardoned for repro- 
ducing them here: i ! 


‘* Ah! why should I recall them—the gay, the joyous years, 
Ere hope was cross’d or pleasure dimm’d by sorrow and Ly tears? 
Or why should memory love to trace youth’s glad and sunlit way, 
When those who made its charms so sweet are gathered to decay? 
The summer’s sun shall come again to brighten hill and bower, 
The teeming earth its fragrance bring beneath the balmy shower ; 
But all in vain will mem’ty strive, in vain we shed our tears, 
They’re gone away and can’t return—the friends of boyhood’s years ! 
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.*€ Ah! why then wake my sorrow, and bid me now count o’er 
The vanished friends so dearly prized—the days to come no more— 
The happy days of infancy, when no guile our bosoms knew, 
_ Nor reck’d we of the pleasures that with each hour flew ? 
’Tis all in vain to weep for them, the past a dream appears; 
And where are they—the lov’d, the young, the friends of boyhood’s years ? 


** Go seek them in the cold church-yard ; they long have stolen to rest ; 
But do not weep, for their young cheeks by woe were ne’er oppressed : 
Life’s sun for them in splendor set, no cloud came o’er the ray 
That lit them from this gloomy world upon their joyous way. 

No tears about their graves be shed, but sweetest flow’rs be flung, 
The fittest offering thou canst make to hearts that perish young—— 
To hearts this world has not torn with racking hopes and fears ; 
For blessed are they who pass away in boyhood’s happy years.” 


The only other poems that he contributed to the Nation 
were “The Patriot's Wife ’”—founded on an incident connected 
with William Tell—and “The Fall of the Leaves.” 

His magnum opus is, undoubtedly, the History of the Fate and 
Fortunes of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, familiarly known as 
the Flight of the Earls. \t was while a student in the Seminary 
of St. Isidore, at Rome, that he first conceived the idea of rescu- 
ing from oblivion the history of those ill-fated princes. Visiting 
the church.of Montorio one day, he had observed a_ broken 
flagstone with an inscription in Latin upon it; this was the tomb 
of a prince of Tyrconnell who had died in exile and found a 
grave in St. Isidore’s. Fired with enthusiasm and _ generous 
impulses, he continued his researches for years through old and 
obscure manuscripts abroad and at home, and the reader has the 
result of those labors of love in one of the most brilliant and 
remarkable historical works of modern times. It was published 
in January, 1868, and the praise which was lavished upon it by 
critics competent to judge of its extraordinary merits would have 
been sufficient to turn the head of a less modest man; but vanity 
was foreign to Father Meehan’s nature, and he was as humble in 
the midst of his literary success as he was before his name was 
known amongst men. But although this is the work which im- 
mediately occurs to the mind on the mention of Father Meechan’s 
name, he had before its publication, and while he was preparing 
it, published other and important works. In August, 1846, was 
published his History of the Confederation of Kilkenny, and at in- 
tervals came from his facile and graceful pen other works, notable 
amongst which are the History of the Rise and Fall of the Francis- 
can Monasteries in lreland in the 17th Century and the History of 
the Geraldines. These works alone would be sufficient to establish 
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the fame of any one man, but they only represent, a portion of 
his literary labors extending over nearly half a century. For 
some years he edited and contributed many valuable papers to 
Duffy’s /rish Catholic Magazine. It was in this magazine that 
first appeared his poem entitled Zhe Battle of Benburb. This is 
his longest and in many respects his best poetical flight. 

He also with loving hands collected and edited the essays of 
his friends Thomas Davis and James Clarence Mangan, besides 
re-editing Madden’s Literary Remains of the United Irishmen. In 
addition to these he edited many of the religious books published 
by the Messrs. Duffy, a firm-whose devotional and national pub- 
lications are found throughout the universe wherever an Irish 
Catholic altar exists. He was an accomplished German and 
Italian scholar, and it is not generally known that he published 
in 1847 a splendid translation of Manzoni’s La Monaca di Monza, 
a continuation of the Promesst Sposi ; and in 1852 a translation of 
Father Marchese’s Dominican Sculptors, Architects, and Painters ; 
also an English version of the Life of Bishop Kirwan, modestly 
called a translation from the Latin, but in many respects an 
original composition. 

In the Repeal Association he became acquainted with Davis, 
Mitchel, Devin Reilly, D'Arcy McGee, Charles Gavan Duffy, and 
in fact all the distinguished men of the period. They often 
gathered together in Father Meehan’s room to spend the even. 
ing in congenial literary converse, and sometimes they met there 
Father Kenyon and James Clarence Mangan. Of all the men of 
48 those whom he best loved were Mangan, Devin Reilly, and 
Father Kenyon; for them he had a true brotherly love, and their 
deaths were among the great griefs of his life. His loyalty to 
Mangan’s memory was touching; no later than 1887, when 
Mangan had been thirty-eight years in his grave, hé thus, ia 
April, defended his memory in a letter to a friend who had 
drawn his attention to a magazine article which descanted with 
reckless inaccuracy upon his alleged habits of constant dissipation: 


‘* DEAR FRIEND: Let me tell you that it would be impossible to find here 
a single being, my unfortunate self excepted, who knew Mangan personally. 
Poor fellow! he did occasionally take what he ought not have taken; a spoonful 
of wine or whisky upset his nervous system. The Dublin essayist may be a very 
conscientious man; but, instead of sitting in judgment on the departed, and 
exaggerating his shortcomings, he ought, in my opinion, give the Irish ‘in 
America a faithful criticism of Mangan’s poems. 

‘* Mangan, be his faults what they may have been, was a pure man, never 
lowering himself to debaucheries or sensualities of any sort—seeming to me all 
the more praiseworthy when I call to mind what I know of.some of h's most dis- 
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tinguished contemporaries. He prayed, heard Mass almost every day, and 
occasionally knelt at the altar-rail. He dined with me as often as he liked; and, 
in all our conversations, I never heard him say a word that was not worth 
remembering. Of how many can we say that?” 


No one was more competent to defend Mangan against the 
slanderer than he who was his life-long friend, death-bed con- 
soler, and the kind protector who knew how to appreciate so 
rare and gifted a being. The preface to the new edition of the 
Peets and Poetry of Munster, which Father Meehan edited, 
is in reality a biography of Mangan, and, read in -conjunction 
with John Mitchel’s brilliant sketch, gives us a very good picture 
of this rarely gifted and not yet sufficiently known poet. 

A sight of the walls of Father Meehan’s room, where the 
midnight stars have often looked down upon him still at his 
‘labors, indicated in what large measure the associations of by- 
gone days entered into those labors. There were pictures of 
Mangan, Gavan Duffy, D’Arcy McGee, John Mitchel, and Hugh 
O'Neill; and in the scrap-books close at hand was all that was 
worth preserving in Irish journalism for fifty years. 

When the “ Young Irelanders” seceded from the Repeal 
Association, Father Meehan left it also, for he was in full sym- 
pathy with them; and on the establishment of the “Irish Con- 
federation” he was elected president of the St. Patrick’s Branch, 
where, in addition to lecturing on popular subjects, he established 
a library and contributed to it many valuable works; but he 
resigned his position of president after some months, and was 
succeeded by John Mitchel—a worthy successor. John Mitchel 
was, as I have said, a warm friend of Father Meehan’s, and was 
capable of appreciating his many great qualities of mind and 
heart. On the day of his (Mitchel’s) removal from Newgate he 
presented’ him with a copy of his charming Life of Hugh O'Neill, 
which bcok he informed the present writer he ‘“ cherished rever- 
ently.” 

’ It may be said, indeed, that in recent years Father Meehan 
lived almost altogether in the past. His most cherished recol- 
lections were all of a bygone generation, and he dwelt fondly on 
olden memories. It is but a few months ago that I was speaking 
with him about John Martin and Devin Reilly, and he was moved 
almost to tears at the recollection of the latter’s brave young life 
ahd early death. 

Though an honored member of the Royal Irish Academy, he 
was full of that modesty and humility which are alike the attri- 
butes of the true genius and the true priest; and united with his 
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great learning was a deep and solid piety, a quality which he 
was the fortunate means of kindling and keeping alive in others. 
The recital of his many good deeds would in themselves fill 
a long chapter. As, like all truly great minds, he bore a deep 
and lasting love for his native land, so he generously devoted 
his learning and his influence to her sacred cause, and was the 
patron of Irish youth cultivating literature. “Friend of the ra- 
diant, lucent mind, and boundless charity of heart!”. exclaimed 
John Francis O'Donnell;* and truly his was a large and gen- 
erous heart; but like all great hearts, to quote the poet-priest 
of America: 
‘‘ Their greatest greatness is unknown ; 
Earth knows a little—God the rest.” 


This brief sketch would be incomplete without some descrip- 
tion of his personal appearance. He was below the middle 
height, of slender build, and his complexion was almost ruddy. 
There was intellectuality in his forehead and in his quick, per- 
ceptive blue eyes, and his mouth betokened a sensitive disposi- 
tion. Who that has felt it can forget the genial grasp of the 
hand, which made you feel that he was a man who could feel 
intensely and love deeply. He was a man of a lofty and gen- 
erous nature, and lively, quick, impetuous temperament, and a 
remarkable characteristic of his mind was its peculiar and unique 
power of appreciating excellent poetry at a glance; his criti- 
cisms on such were always singularly impressive and lucid, going 
at once to the heart of its subject. 

Although in this sketch I have dwelt principally on the 
literary side of his career, it was only one aspect of his good 
and useful life. In him the poor always had a friend, the sick 
a comforter, and the orphan a father. As an ecclesiastic he was 
a fine type of the Irish priest, devotedly zealous and tender 
to his flock; as a preacher he had few equals in a country 
rich in its pulpit oratory. He has passed away full of years 
and honors, but his name and fame will be ever dear to the 
hearts of all Irishmen, and the splendid literary monuments which . 
his genius has raised will last until time shall be no more. 


Pi: Ba Se 


Dublin, March 21, 1890. 


* Author of Memories of the rish Franciscans, 
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THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


THE moon in heaven is shining 
With soft and misty light, 
While sleeps the earth, reclining 
Upon the breast of Night; 
In golden splendors glisten 
Valley and stream and hill, 
As lone I sit and listen 
To the song of the whippoorwill : 
“ Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will,” 
O’er slumbering hill and plain ; 
“ Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will,” 
Resounds the sad refrain. 


Deep shadows veil the thicket ; 
The cedars, tall and still, 

Like sentries grimly picket 
The sky-line o’er the hill; 


The fire-flies flash o’er the meadow, 
Where spectres of white mist float ; 
From out the pines’ dark shadow 
Flutters the plaintive note: 
‘*Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will,’ 
Like the cry of a soul in pain; 
“ Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, 
Echoes the sad refrain. 


The moon sinks low in heaven, 
The song new meaning takes ; 
To errors unforgiven, 
Life’s failures and mistakes, 
Youth’s high resolves forsaken, 
Proud hopes, forgotten long, 
Stern conscience doth awaken 
And makes her own the song: 
“ Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, 
For all that life gave to thee; 
Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, 
What hast thou brought to me ?”’ 


Medfield, Mass. EUGENE BARRY. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


AN ASTONISHING AND ENTERTAINING ANALYSIS OF THE NAME 
OF THE GREAT ELECTRICIAN, THOMAS ALVA EDISON. 


It has been said so often without contradiction, ‘A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet,” that everybody, or almost 
everybody, thinks the saying is a mere truism. * I take the 
liberty of dissenting from the honest opinion of the majority. 
Not that I am fully prepared just here to show what connection 
there is between the odor of that royal flower and its ruby 
name ; but I haven’t any doubt there is some secret harmony 
between odors, colors—possibly forms—and melody. 

There is no possible language without melody, and each 
word has its own special tone. There, you see! Color has tone 
too; and, not to stretch the term very much, some odors are 
decidedly tonic. This therapeutic quality of odors is unquestion- 
ably due to their intensity. Now, intensity of tone is in direct 
proportion to the tension of the body yielding it. Whoever 
first gave to the flower the name of “rose” undoubtedly en- 
deavored to express not only a ruddy object, since many other 
flowers are red, but also its peculiar and intense odor. Neither 
of those theories of language humorously termed by Max Miller 
the Bow-wow or the Pooh-pooh theory will suffice to explain 
why men first called the queen of the garden a rose. 

But what is all this talk about? It is apropos of a theory 
of mine that the name of everything and of everybody will be 
found to have a good deal to do with what they are. I do not 
say one can always discover the reasons for this “law of ap- 
positeness”” in every case. May I not also make a “ law,” as well 
as every brother scientist, when I have gotten together a pretty 
good number of instances whose outward correlations are ob- 
served to constantly conform to their inward conditions? Are 
we not told that the famous philosopher Newton affirmed the law 
of gravitation from observation of only one fact—the falling of 
one apple from a tree? If there be a case to which my “law” 
does not seem to apply, all I can say, with my brothers in 
science, is that you are not skilful enough to apply my law to 
the case, or you don’t state the case right. 

I say, therefore, again, the names of people have a good deal 
to do with what they are and with what they do. For example: 
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Do you think that Napoleon would ever have been what he was 
if his name had been Poppé or Peudechose ; or that Washington 
would ever have become the Father of his Country if his name 
had been plain and honest Snooks? Just try to imagine either 
case possible if you can. 

Now, I propose to offer a most singular example to prove that 
my theory is not all bosh and nonsense. First of all, I premise 
my proof by saying that it is unquestionably a singular fact that 
the names of all great men—rulers, heroes, generals, conquerors, 
orators, artists, pocts, philosophers, and scientists—will be found 
(with rare exceptions) to end in one or other of the letters e, 
1, n, 0, r, s. Whatever other letters compose their names these 
six letters monopolize about all of their terminations. Moreover, 
you will also find that if the name is not the same in other 
languages it will nevertheless end in one of the list of six. 

Look at the name of St. Peter, for example, which is 
Peter in English, Pierre in French, Pietro in Italian, Pedro in 
Spanish, Petrus in Latin, MJerpos in Greek. Look at the 
variations of the name of Stephen—Stefano, Stefan, Etienne, 
Esteban, Stephanus. Also of the name of James—Jacques, Iago, 
Jacobus, Jaime. Try a few names yourself; the experiment 
will prove interesting. See how it will work with the names 
of our truly great Presidents. No wonder the great discoverer 
of our continent, Christopher Columbus, was a genius, with an 
R at the end of his first name and an S at the end of his 
patronymic, as we Anglicize Cristofero Colombo in Italian, and 
Cristobal Colon in Spanish. 

I could write a good deal more to the like effect; but it 
is high time I came to what I was driving at. 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


is the full name of our great American magician in Electricity. 
You will perceive that his first name ends in S and his last in 
N, both terminal letters of greatness. On the principle of pho- 
netic decay, so ingeniously elaborated by Max Miller, I might 
also claim the right to add an R to his middle name, as you 
wili hear a great many people pronounce it—Alvar, an addition 
which is considered as vulgar, but which is defensible on the 
same principle that the French put a ¢ between @ and z/ when 
they say a-t-z/. Some persons cannot easily separate a word 
ending with a vowel from another following it that begins with a 
vowel without sticking in a consonant between them. 
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Now, if Mr. Edison be a great inventor, which nobody can 
deny, I, who cannot be nor pretend to be a great man in any- 
thing, since neither of my names end with any one of the royal 
six letters, nevertheless claim to be a small, insignificant inventor, 
in the sense of being a finder. In a word, I have found out and 
numbered THOMAS ALVA EDISON. From both a numerical and 
anagrammical analysis of his name I am going to show that we 
ought to find in the man bearing that name a great, and as some 
might be led to suppose, fearful wonder, a wizard or worse, and 
especially a magical expert in electricity. 

This examination has proved the truth of my “law of appo- 
siteness.” The name suits the thing. The rose by any other 
name would not smell as sweet. The man by any other name 
than Thomas Alva Edison would not be the magical electrician 
he is. 

I have a startling announcement to make, but one which will 
be highly satisfactory to those people who “ know’d it all along.” 
His number is SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX! You know what 
an awful number that is, and why. When I first discovered 
that fact I felt the cold chills run down my back, and I wished I 
hadn’t found it. I felt like a man who, in digging for gold, comes 
upon some appearance of uncanny shape which looks to him like 
a buried ghost. Surely it must be a mistake. But no! view it 
as I might; come at it, as I did, from every conceivable quarter, 
the name was six hundred and sixty-six -with most astounding 
persistence. The.more I varied my calculations the cftener it 
would appear, and I am going to show you those calculations 
that you may judge for yourself. 

I hope Mr. Edison will not only pardon me for the unpar- 
alleled audacity of which I am guilty in taking such liberties 
with his name, but will feel duly complimented by my discovery, 
for it puts him in company with the greatest and noblest, the 
wisest and purest of all earth’s magicians—the Holy Roman, 
Catholic, Apostolic Church, which has been proved over and over 
again by ingenious inventors among the sons of Luther, to their 
own satisfaction doubtless, to be that Beast of seven heads and 
ten horns who was to do great signs and make fire (electricity ?) 
come down out of heaven, and whose number is six hundred 
and sixty six. After he has read my exposition which followeth, 
should he, perchance, ever have come across one of those singular 
numerical applications of prophecy to the Roman Church, I fancy 
I can see his face beaming with a broad smile as he taps his 
bfeast with his forefinger and says—‘ Me too!” 


+ 
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Let us to the task. I will ask you first of all to look at his 
name written this way: 


a° 2 

- 8 
15 

13 

I 


19 
6 76 

There are, as you observe, six letters in the names of Thomas 
and Edison, and four in Alva. The figures corresponding to the 
letters represent the numerical position of each in the Alphabet, 
as, for example, A, 1; B, 2; C, 3, etc. 

The awful number 666 appears at once at the foot of the 
name of Edison, the result of the addition of the number of 
letters put “in apposition,” or call it juxtaposition, with the accom- 
panying column of figures. There are ten letters in Thomas and 
Alva, the “horns” to his patronymic. Behold the first evidence 
of the *‘ten horns” of the Beast whose number is 666! 

There are seven syllables in the full name: Thom-as Al-va 
Ed-i-son. Here we have the first appearance of the “seven 
heads” of the same animal. I think that exposition is quite 
equal to, if not better, than the Protestant one, which made the 
“seven heads” of the Roman Beast out of the seven hills upon 
which Rome sits. If the Beast had one or seven heads, it 
requires a long stretch of the imagination to picture it as seated 
on them. 

You flout at once the evident result, and all calculations to 
come made upon this arbitrary juxtaposition of numbers, as 
having no logical correlation. I beg your pardon. According to 
my learned brother scientists there is no such thing as arbitrary 
juxtaposition in Nature. My juxtaposition of numbers is one of 
those “logical facts” of Darwinian, Spencerian, and Huxleian 
philosophy which, it is true, would never have existed if I had 
not discovered it, but which being now discovered by our experi- 
mental logic to be a fact, we affirm to be indisputable, and 
explain it to our own satisfaction by the general laws we hang upon 
individual facts, which facts, in turn, depend for existence upon the 
laws we have formulated. Don’t you see? The apparent arbi- 
trary juxtaposition of numbers is clearly explained by the law of 
atomic correlation, according to our celebrated superior law of 
all laws—‘ the survival of the fittest.” That is what I am going 
to show: that the fittest number of Mr. Edison is 666, and is 
-bound to survive the attempt of every other number to sup- 
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plant it and affix itself to his name. Let us return to our de- 
monstration. 
Now let us write the figures we obtained as follows: 
676 
436 
666 
Here we see that the number 666 can be read two ways. 
Let us now add these three rows of figures: 


676 + 436 + 666 = 1778 


If I now divide this 1778 by 7 (the number of syllables in 
the full name), the quotient is 254. That is an important 
number. Please remember it, for I shall find it again in a 
singular way and make a surprising use of it. 

My next step is to reverse the order of the alphabetical 
numbers, counting backwards from the last letter, as, for example, 
Z, 1; Y, 2; X, 3, etce., and write the names as before: 


: ee: 22 
H 19 23 
O12 6 18 
M 14 ys 
A 26 12 
S 


8 13 
6 86 4 72 6 96 


I call your attention to the fact that there are four 6's 
in the above sums, and that in the sums of the direct alphabet- 
ical order there were six 6’s. That offers us the second evidence 
of the “ten horns”: 6+ 4 = I0. 

The sum of the above figures is 1854, 686 + 472 + 696 = 
1854. 

The sum of the alphabetical figures taken alone in the direct 
order, 76 + 36 + 66 = 178. 

The sum of the same figures in the reverse order: 86 + 72 + 
96 = 254. 

This number 254 we found in another way, as you remember 

The number 666 will be found lurking within the combina- 
tion of these figures: 178 + 254 = 432. 

Add the same result reversed: 432 + 234 = 666. 

You think it is only an accident that this number 432, whose 
figures reversed and added make the mystical number 666, should 
appear once. Let us see if we cannot find it four times more, 

The figures 4 + 3+ 22-9. Mr. Edison has three names. 
Whence, 3 X 9 = 27. He has sixteen letters to compose his full 
ename. Multiply 16 X 27 = 432. 
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Once more: I write under the letters of the names the cor- 
responding figures both in the direct and reverse alphabetical orde: 
T h oma s A l EE og 
20 8 15 13 I 19 : 2 I 5 4 91915 14 
719 12 14 26 8 2615 26 8 12 13 
27 27 27 27 27 27-00 «27 27 27 2700 27 27 27 27 27 27 

You have before you the number 27 repeated 16 times. 

Again, therefore, 16 X 27 = 432. 

The name “ Alva” has four letters; subtract 4 from the num- 
ber which appears under it in the direct order: 436 — 4= 432. 

Fourthly, subtract the remarkable number 254 from the num- 
ber of “Thomas” in the reverse order and we have: 686— 
254 = 432. 

Again. The sum of the alphabetical numbers in the direct 
order, 76, 36 and 66, was found to be 178. Subtract each from 
the whole sum and we have: 

178 — 76 = 102 
178 — 36 = 142 
178 — 66 — 112 


356 
Do the same with the numbers in reverse order: 
254 — 86 = 168 
254 — 72 = 182 
254 — 96 = 158 


508 
Now add 508 + 356 = 864, exactly twice of 432. Reverse the 
figures of this last sum and add both together, 864 + 468 = 
1332, which is twice the number 666. 
Just here it occurs to me that some one might ask, Why did 
I think of calculating the name of Mr. Edison in the order of a 
numerically reversed alphabet? If you look at his own signa. 
ture, as he writes it, the suggestion ‘is apparent: 


€ si tiie 3 
3 le Ct. Cokin. 
See how he ‘unites the first and last letters of his name by 
that unusual curve! The correlation of direct and reverse orders 


saule AUX yeux. 

I cannot help calling attention to a fact which shows that the 
letters composing his name, when subjected to the direct and 
reverse numerical analysis, appear to amount to. precisely the 
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same sum, the reason of which I must leave to a more astute 
genius than myself. 

Let us see. Subtract from the sum of direct order, 1778, the 
sum of the alphabetical numbers, viz.: 178 = 1600. Sum of the 
reverse order, 1854, less the sum of the alphabetical numbers, 
254 = 1600. 

If there’s luck in odd numbers there is wisdom in even ones. 
What is the “ wisdom” in this double 1600? 

I now come to one of the most remarkable “finds” I have 
made. In the direct order the figures summing up the three 
names stand as follows: 

50 
ll 
—— 15 


\ 16 16 18 if 
ae fe ea Meg 


50 -} 3=4 3 6= 
1%8=6 6 6= 
: ae ie 
/ 16 16 18 * 
i ween, a 
I 
50 
In explanation of the above figure, it will be seen that I have 
added the figures horizontally and perpendicularly just as they 
stand. Thus,6+7+6=19. 4+3+6=13. 6+6+6= 18. 
Repeat the process in the opposite direction, and at right angles, 
and the sum of 50 is obtained in four ways. 
Again, by adding the figures diagonally we obtain four times 
the number 15. 
Now examine this: 


The above figure shows the sums obtained thus: 
Begin with the lower right hand corner figure 6, and add the 
figures of the lower and left side of the parallelogram : 

64+6+6+4+6= 28. 

Add the figures of the left and upper sides: 
64+4+64+7+6=29. 

Add the figures of the upper and right hand sides : 
6+7+6+6+6=31. 

Add the figures of the right and lower sides: 


6+6+6+6+6=30. 
VOL, LI,—52 
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The regular order in which these four sums appear as 28, 
29, 30, 31 is, to say the least, a little curious, especially when 
you come to find the very same sums in the same order, only 
upside down, when you examine the same calculation represent- 
ing the alphabetical order reversed, as I will show further on. 

But before givirig it I have one other addition to make, omitting 
the four 6’s occupying the corners: 


Now we will add together all these sums thus obtained, save 
the diagonal 15’s, of which a remarkable use will be made for 


another purpose. 
: ey 
200} = 376. 
= 58) 


Deduct the sum 118, which will be found common to both 
orders, we will have 258. 

Reference to both will be made presently 

Taking the sums as found in the reversed order we obtain 
similar results, as seen in the subjoined figures: 


16 24 14 
iH i il 
6 8 6 
4 7 2 
6 9 6 
ci tl 
16 24 14 
tio set 
I 


54 
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Il 
8 
7 
9 
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Therefore we have as before: 


28 + 29 + 30+ 31 = 118 
54 + 54 + 54 + 54 = 216) = 408 
174+ 184 19 + 20= 74 
Deduct the common sum, 118, as before, and we have 290. 
Having obtained these various results, we are now ready to 
observe the startling consequences. 
Sums of both orders added: 376 + 408 = 784. 
Subtract the common 118 and we have: 784 — 118 = 666. 
Add to the full sum of the direct order the sum of the re 
verse, less the common 118: 376 + 290 = 666. 


On the contrary, add the full sum of the reverse with that 
of the direct order, less the common 118: 408 + 258 = 666. 

And if these astonishing results were not quite enough to 
take one’s breath away, please look at one other. 

To the full sums of both orders added, 2.¢., 784, let us add 
the sums of the four diagonal 15’s and 19’s which we passed 
by in our former calculations. Thus we have: 

Sum of the direct order = 376 | 
oS SE ig@verse 71 408 { __ 
‘4! four 15's 60 f ait 
cc “é ec 19’s 76 ) 

From this whole number, 920, please deduct the singular 
number 254, which we found in different ways in both alpha- 
betical orders, and the same marvellous result again appears: 


920 — 254 = 666. 


There! if the “number” of the great magician, Thomas Alva 
Edison, is not 666, I’d like somebody to assign another and 
prove it. 

But I have not done with the mysterious, name of the famous 
electrician. Though you had only given me the name, and I did 
not know of him. what now all the world knows, I could have 
told you that if he were destined to be great in anything it 
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would be in his knowledge of the wonderful powers of electricity 
and magnetism. The proof is a short*and easy one. We will 
‘tell his fortune by anagrammical analysis of his name. Once 
more let me print for your ready inspection his full name: 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON. 


Transpose the letters contained in it and you will find the 
three astonishing sentences: 


1. A loadstone has vim. 
2. A deinamo has volts. 
3. Ah and so atoms live. 


You will not object, I am sure, to my spelling the word 
““dynamo” as I have done. The explanation of the third sen- 
tence will be found in Harper's Magazine, February, 1890 (article, 
“Talks with Edison,” page 435): 


‘*T do not believe,” he said, ‘‘ that matter is inert, acted upon by an out- 
side force. To me it seems that every atom is possessed by a certain amount of 
primitive intelligence. Look at the thousand ways in which atoms of hydrogen 
combine with those of other elements, forming the most diverse substances. Do 
you mean to say that they do this without intelligence? Atoms in harmonious 
and useful relation assume beautiful or interesting shapes and colors, or give 
forth a pleasant perfume, as if expressing their satisfaction, etc.” 


Do you exclaim, with those who “ know’d it all along,” “ The 
de’il must be in it’? Even so. But we must own that the 
demon is only an electrical one, despite the next three horrible- 
looking anagrams of his eminent and highly respectable name: 


4. A devil has a son Tom. 
5. Aid Satan love ohms. 
6. Si homo valde Satan. 


The first two speak for themselves. The last is Latin for 
“Though he be a man, he is certainly Satan.” 

There! I think that is about enough,to demonstrate satisfac- 
torily all that I set out to prove. I read in a newspaper the 
other day that Mr. Edison had “ given his name as a member 
of a Theosophical club.’”’ Theosophists claim to be in possession 
of a so-called “‘occult”’ science. Perhaps in the light, or rather 
darkness, of their science the data and marvellous mystical 
results as given in this essay would all appear as plain as Cay. 


D G. 
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THE CHURCH AND TEMPERANCE.* 


THESE words tell us of a great natural virtue and a great 
supernatural society. Because temperance is primarily a virtue of 
the mere man—natural—and because the church is a society of 
men raised above nature, a supernatural organism, many Catholics, 
laymen and priests, find more or less difficulty in a distinctively 
Catholic temperance movement. Are not the supernatural virtues 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity enough? they ask. Do not these 
supernatural virtues necessarily establish temperance? Is there 
any holiness which cannot be found in the Catholic supernatural 
life? Are not the administration of the sacraments by the clergy 
and their devout reception by the people, attendance at Mass, and © 
hearing the word of God—are not these enough to secure the at- 
tainment of any virtue? Are not these the oz/y necessary means 
of securing a virtuous life, reforming men from sin, and enabling 
them to persevere to the end? Such are the exordium, body, 
and peroration of the emphatic speech so often privately spoken 
against our requests to form Total Abstinence Societies, or to 
join them when already formed. 

The relation of the church to temperance, or rather to in- 
temperance, throws us back, therefore, upon the yet more funda- 
mentai question of the relation, on the practical side of religion, 
of the supernatural to the natural. And I believe that the solu- 
tion of the problem in hand is thus formulated: before you have 
the Christian you must first have the man. Or put it this way: 
before the grace of God can do its work well it must have good 
natural material to work upon. Before the Holy Spirit can in- 
fuse the supernatural virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity into the 
man, he must have certain natural prerequisites. One may live 
and die a baptized infant or idiot, and thus be saved by no co- 
operation of his own. But if otherwise he must have sound sense 
to understand the truths of faith, free will to stake his life upon 
them in hope of a future eternity, as well as to prefer God and 
his law before all things, in holy charity. Or the idea is better 
expressed thus: Before the supernatural virtues can do their 
proper work they must do a preliminary work, and that is the 
establishment of certain natural virtues. Of these virtues, temper- 
ance, or self-restraint, stands among the most necessary; it is one 


* This paper, since revised and enlarged, was read at the recent Convention of the Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union of America. 
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of the foremost natural virtues. The command of reason over 
appetite is a cardinal virtue; it is one of the hinges of the portal 
closing the inner and outer chambers of the human soul through 
which the grace of God must pass. 

Take a comparison. The business of the farmer is to plough 
and plant and reap. But multitudes of farmers have done little 
more than hew down trees and grub up stumps their whole lives 
long; their children think them the best farmers the land has 
ever known. It is so with the preparation of the human soul 
for the supernatural life by the inculcation of the natural virtues, 
especially self-restraint or temperance. The more highly we ap- 
preciate the need of true manhood for a valid Christian character, 
the more vigorously will we attack intemperance. Whatever is 
the foe of man’s reason is every way, supernaturally and natu- 
rally, man’s worst foe; and that certainly is intemperance. The 
lowest degree of Christian character must start with some degree 
of clear manhood, of intelligence and of freedom and of affection- 
ateness, and against these intemperance wages the most destructive 
war, Religion does not start with nothing; it must have a man 
to begin with, and what makes the man is his reason, and what 
unmakes the reason and the man and the Christian all at once 
is intemperance. 

Hence, wherever the Christian pastor finds a tendency to ex- 
cessive drink in his parish, he is confronted with the absolute ne- 
cessity to antagonize it before he can hope to succeed in any 
way whatever. What he preaches ; how, when, and ‘to whom he 
administers the sacraments; how he shall edify by his conduct; all 
that he does and says, and prays and preaches must be a two-handed 
endeavor to place clear manhood in reach of the divine gifts on 
the altar. If his right hand offers the saving absolution for sin 
in the confessional, his left must shut the saloon door if he has 
absolved men addicted to drink. Drink maddens the intelligence 
which the faith seeks to enlighten; hence the instruction from 
the altar must ‘condemn fearlessly the drink habit which is the 
enemy of reason’s sovereignty. Drink darkens with despair the 
soul which hope would illumine with courage; drink demonizes 
the heart which love would ennoble. “Blind drunk” is the de- 
scription of the. fulness of the evil. Take, then, a comparison 
from the sorrows of the blind: ‘What manner of joy shall be 
to me,” says the blind Tobias, ‘‘ who sit in darkness and never 
see the light of heaven.” What manner of supernatural faith, 
hope, and love shall exist in a parish darkened by intemperance 


and infested with saloons. 
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We call drunkenness a brutalizing vice. Precisely so. And 
men brutalized by intemperance,:‘and their children brutalized by 
its heredity and by its evil example, must first be humanized 
before they can be Christianized. Civilize first and then Chris- 
tianize, or rather civilize in the very process of Christianizing. 

. Sacramenta propter homines is a theological maxim—the sacra- 
ments are for the sake of men. Give yourself men, then, say the 
advocates of the temperance movement, that the sacraments may 
avail them. The more manly—that is to say, the more sober, 
intelligent, conscious of human dignity, and self-respecting your 
people are, the better use they will make of the sacraments. 
Before regeneration comes generation; men were before the 
sacraments. Their native virtues and excellences were bestowed 
upon them by God that the sacramental life might the more 
readily elevate them to union with the Deity. Exactly in propor- 
tion to the manhood of a people will the sacraments work a 
divine work among them. The church can, indeed, adjust itself 
to the state of savages, as it does to that of children and of the 
feeble-minded. But religion tends to abolish savagery just as 
nature tends to develop childhood into manhood. The normal 
work of religion is nut to be sought among the weaklings of 
humanity, but is found among men and women of powerful 
intelligence and heroic will. 

In view of these principles, let us look at the facts. Is the 
church in America seriously injured by intemperance? To answer 
this question intelligently, we must call up sufficient courage to 
face undisputed facts. Now, the Catholic Church of America is 
an urban institution. Its members are almost wholly residents of 
cities and industrial towns. If our people have any vices they 
are the vices of the city. Are our cities and factory towns 
infested with saloons and are the working people addicted to 
drunkenness? There cannot be the slightest doubt of it. The 
saloons are so numerous in such localities that in many, if not 
most of them, there is one for less than a hundred and fifty per- 
sons. Of these seven score and a half persons to one saloon 
there are fully five score who pay little, if any, tribute to the 
tax-gatherer behind the bar, except through their drunken hus- 
bands or fathers; all the children, more than half the women, 
many of the men drink little or not at all. Archbishop Ireland 
has estimated that the trade of less than fifty persons is the 
actual support of the average saloon. Drunkards of various 
grades there must be, then, or the saloon-keeper could not pay 
his rent from their trade. The number of the saloons thus proves 
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the prevalence of drunkenness. It is the few heavy drinkers who 
keep up the beer and whiskey business: men who love drinking 
for its own sake, or who drink in parties together and are con- 
vivial drinkers; who provoke each other to drink, and to drink 
again and over again till they are made drunk by treating; men 
in whose rottenness we priests are so often compelled to dabble 
as we visit their families for sick-calls or on errands of charity 
in connection with the St. Vincent de Paul Conferences. These 
are the ones who mainly support the saloons, and they are 
drunkards. 

Now comes the horrible truth. In all the cities of the Union 
a large proportion of these wretches are Catholics. To deny this 
is a great weakness; it is folly to try to conceal it. Mr. Powderly 
ought to know whether the working classes are given to exces- 
sive drink, and at the last convention of the.Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of America he affirmed that nine out of ten 
of the supporters of the saloon are workingmen—the very class 
which forms nearly the whole of our Catholic community. In 
many cities, big and little, we have something like a monopoly 
of the business of selling liquor, and in not a few something 
equivalent to a monopoly of getting drunk. Scarcely a Catholic 
family among us but mourns one or other of its members as a 
victim of intemperance. 

This is lamentable. I hate to acknowledge it. But the con- 
cealment of such a deadly thing by us eliminates the most 
necessary element from the discussion—namely, the facts of the 
case. This would be far worse than petty vanity; for Catholics 
to refuse to face this fact is to withdraw, defeated, from the con- 
troversy with the rum-power. It would be a public and an 
official lie to conceal such a fact. The Catholic Church in 
America is grievously injured by drunkenness. Yet who will 
say that the sacraments have not been duly administered, the 
word of God—on the routine lines, at any rate—faithfully preach- 
ed right in the very communities referred to? Yet from Cath- 
olic domiciles—miscalled homes—in those cities and towns three- 
fourths of the public paupers creep annually to the almshouses, 
and more than half the criminals snatched away by the police to 
prison are by baptism and training members of our church. Can 
any one deny this? Or can any one deny that the identity of 
nominal Catholicity and pauperism existing in our chief centres 
of population is owing to the drunkenness of Catholics? And 
can any one deny that this has been the horrible truth for 
something like thirty-five years, or ever .since the Father Mathew 
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movement began to wane? Yet no one will affirm that the cause 
is a lack of churches and priests, or a want of any of the super- 
natural aids of religion. This detestable vice has been a veri- 
table beast in the vineyard of the Lord, making its lair in the 
very precinct of the buildings containing the confessional and 
the altar. I will give you an example. For twenty years the 
clergy of the parish of St. Paul the Apostle, New York, have 
had a hard and uneven fight to keep saloons from the very 
church door, because the neighborhood of a Catholic church is a 
good stand for the saloon business; and this is equally so in 
nearly every city in America. Who has not burned with shame 
to run the gauntlet of the saloons lining the way to the Cath- 
olic cemetery? Whether it be the christening of the infant or 
the burial of the dead, the attendance at the ordinary Sunday 
Mass or the celebrating of such feasts as Christmas and New Year's 
and St. Patrick’s day, the weakness and the degradation of our 
people has yoked religion and love of country and kindred, the 
two most elevated sentiments of our nature, to the chariots of 
the god Gambrinus and the god Bacchus, whose wheels crush 
down into hell a thousand-fold more victims than ever perished 
under the wheels of Juggernaut. 

We cannot claim a better clergy or people than the Irish in 
Ireland. Yet listen to a competent witness of the drink-evil in 
the Irish cities. I quote from ‘‘ Intemperance in Ireland,” 
published in this magazine for last July: 


‘*T was four years working as a priest among a dense and poor population, 
and I can use no language more truly descriptive of what my eyes saw than the 
homely phrase ‘It was a fright!’ Such a tangled mass of recollections stares 
me in the face that I am afraid that I can give no order to my impressions. 
What was the occupation of the people? Some were messengers uptown ; some 
drivers of vans; some engaged in the factory; some at the docks, and some 
were fishermen. The wives and daughters of many of them were washerwomen 
at home who did the laundry work of the city. Half, perhaps two-thirds, of the 
men themselves belonged to the Confraternity of the Holy Family. Their little 
girls went to the nuns; their little boys to the Christian Brothers’ Schools. 
There was even a benefit and total abstinence society in the parish, and yet— 
drunkenness! drunkenness! The place was sprinkled with public houses. 
There was a huge distillery in full swing, giving employment to hundreds and 
destined to beggar thousands.” 


I positively affirm that this is a true picture of many parishes 
in our American cities, the miserable simulacrum of a neglected 
Temperance Society included. 

The regular administration of the aids of religion to a popu- 
ation defective of so essential.a natural virtue as restraint from 
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excessive use of drink, is like scattering good seed upon the 
matted sod of the unbroken prairie or rather upon the ash-heaps 
of the foundry dump. 

To attack the vice of drunkenness from an entirely super- 
natural point of departure is to begin without the beginning. 
Intemperance is primarily a sin against nature, and the re- 
sources of natural virtue should be first called upon to vanquish 
it. A man should be sober whether he believes in God or 
not. To overcome drunkenness, the only faith a man need have 
is belief that he is a reasonable being; the only hope he need 
have is one for a tolerable existence in this life; the only charity, 
self-love. Experience and observation prove that these lowest 
of even the natural reasons for sobriety succeed in reforming 
multitudes of drunkards of every creed. Drunkenness, therefore, 
is a vice to assail which the priest must go out of the sanctu- 
ary if he would make his apostolate integral; and to make it 
successful, he must associate with him persons and things not 
entitled to stand in any holier place than the sanctuaries of pure 
and upright nature, a happy home and a well-ordered state. 
The layman is the priest of nature’s shrine, which is home, and 
the family is his sanctuary. To him must be yielded the first 
place, if he is competent to assume it, in the warfare against a 
vice which is firstly against manhood, and only secondarily 
against the Christian character. Yet we know that few parishes 
can wage a successful fight against drink without the aid of the 
priest ; and often without his entire supervision the whole battle 
will be lost. But in that case and in every case the attitude of 
the priest, although it can never lose its supernatural force, must 
in addition take on the natural. As a fellow-man of the drunk- 
ard he must appeal to him, as an equal citizen of the civil 
community must he antagonize the saloon-keeper, and all this 
both in public and private. 

I am not ordained priest to keep a laundry; but if a class 
of my people are too dirty to go to church, I must set to work 
to get them cleaned—unless I am a mere ecclesiastical official. 
So with the case in hand. I am no policeman, but if a class of 
my people are going to hell through the Sunday back-entrance 
of the corner saloon, I must at once set about becoming more 
than a policeman; at any rate I must be so to the keeper of 
that saloon. 

The supernatural influences of religion, joined to the drink- 
wounded natural character of man, are like a noble tree whose 
bark has been girdled at the root. What, indeed, is the bark 
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compared to the wood, or to the sap, or to the fruit. But the 
wood must die, and the sap must stop, and the fruit must rot 
unripe if the bark be cut away. - To confine one’s self to the 
assiduous administering of the sacraments, the faithful preaching 
of the ordinary Sunday sermon, and the usual sacerdotal labors 
for the sanctification of the people, in an average city parish of 
America, without an aggressive crusade against saloons and saloon- 
going, is to water and to prune a tree all day long whose bark 
is gnawed by a beast all night long. 

Rev. Dr. William Barry in a defence of his admirable paper, 
read at the Catholic Truth Conference in Birmingham, quotes in 
support of his thesis, “ First Civilize and then Christianize,” some 
words of the German explorer Von Wissmann, which apply 
directly to the question we are considering: ‘Every one who 
knows the Africans,” says this witness of Catholic missionary 
wisdom, “and, for the matter of that, who knows any savage 
people, will agree with, me that an understanding of the religion 
of love is not to be expected from people in such a low state 
of civilization. Therefore the proper way of a mission is first to 
make of the savage a higher being, and then to lead him to 
know religion. This is what the Roman Catholic missions do, by 
adopting the maxim Labora et Ora, and not like the Protestant, 
Ora et Labora, which is only suitable for a people of higher 
civilization.” I leave it to any priest experienced in the reform 
of drunkards whether the absence of the sense of right and wrong 
he has had to take account of, and the weakness of will he has 
encountered, would not be worthy of the naked savages of the 
dark continent. And as the Catholic missionary is successful 
there because he not only preaches the word, but preaches the 
wearing of breeches and the cultivating of the soil, so shall we 
be successful in many places here in America, only on condition 
‘of in like manner using civilizing influences in preparation for 
those of the gospel. 

A house may be laid upon solid foundations, built of endur- 
ing materials, proportioned and adorned by a skilful architect ; 
but let the drainage be defective, and it is turned into a house 
of death in which miasmatic fevers slay the inmates. So is a city 
parish presided over by a priest who ignores the prevalence of 
drunkenness. [f asked by his bishop or the missionary what 
are the peoole’s chief faults, he perhaps names missing Mass, 
neglect of Easter duty, failure of parents to instruct their children 
or to send them. to Sunday-school. In this he names the effects, 
and does not even suspect the one only efficient cause of these 
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sins, and of the worst of the others: the drink-habit. There are 
not a few such good priests in America, well-educated and devout 
men, who have many drunkards among their people, and have never 
preached a temperance sermon. I am persuaded that the reason of 
this is a delusive idea of the all-sufficiency of the supernatural aids 
of religion. Such men are neither cowards nor sluggards, but are 
oblivious to the need of bringing into play the moral forces of 
nature in order to secure the fruits of supernatural religion. If 
asked to take a leading part in an aggressive attack on saloons 
and saloon-going, to organize or to reorganize a temperance 
society, they answer: “I really have no time to do so. I am 
kept too busy by my regular clerical duties—my confessional, 
visiting the sick, paying off my debt, etc., etc.—to atiend to out- 
side matters \ike that.’ They tether themselves in their sane- 
tuaries, and go round and round their lives long with beautiful 
churches and fine houses, and a drunken people. The solid 
ground of the faith, the high privilege of the sacraments, the 
noble brotherhood of the Christian society—what do they avail 
to multitudes of the dwellers in a beautiful temple beneath which 
flows the miasmatic sewer of the drink-habit. 

Another view of the case is that which arises from the duty 
the church owes to the community at large in distinction with 
that which she owes to individual souls. This duty has been 
continually insisted on by Pope Leo as, in these times especially, 
something of the utmost importance. The farther the public life 
of men recedes from the morality of the gospel, the more assid- 
uously should the church endeavor to win men back to that best 
guarantee of civil welfare. The Church of Christ is the only 
divinely appointed public guardian of the moral law, that law 
which is a condition of the happiness of nations as well as of 
men. Now, this office involves the necessity of keeping up a good 
name for the Catholic parish of every town in the land, the’ 
necessity as well as the duty. What God made the church to 
be to the civil community, that will the civil community instinct- 
ively demand that the church shall actually be. The parish priest 
has no less an obligation to win the respect and to earn the 
gratitude of the non-Catholic community about him than he has 
to break the bread of life to his own parishioners. The wise 
_ doing of the one secures the performance of the other duty. Yet 
how many of our priests absolutely confine their efforts, their very 
thoughts, to their own “ ecclesiastical subjects,” and that in a 
strictly exclusive sense. ‘‘ You are the salt of the earth,” applies 
in their view only to the Celtic or the Teutonic colony of the 
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busy city in a corner of which they dwell; or to the “ exiles’ 
scattered throughout a smaller town. Nay, priests are sometimes 
found to privately sneer at the efforts of public-spirited citizens 
to lessen the number of the saloons, to break up gambling dens, 
to secure the observance of Sunday laws; and this in spite of the 
earnest exhortations of the American hierarchy that priests and 
laymen should do all in their power to aid such movements. 
Those who deem themselves but Celts transplanted or Teutons 
transplanted are too absorbed by backward glances regretfully cast 
across the ocean to seriously grapple with an American evil present 
everywhere about them. This is true also of their use of theologians, 
The theorizings of distant men on distant facts are respected by some 
priests more than the positive injunctions of the American hierarchy 
itself, stamped with the broad seal of Rome; I have often been 
met with the allegation eof customs tolerated in Europe as an 
answer to the express decrees of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. All priests who have been active advocates of the 
total-abstinence movement and the anti-saloon movement will tell 
you how often they have been knocked about with theological 
“stuffed clubs,” stuffed with words and sentences written in “ tem- 
perate wine-drinking France” or Italy, or “sober beer-drinking 
Germany”; as if this land were Italy, or Germany, or France; 
as if moral theology were not a practical application of principles; 
as if the bishops were not the divinely appointed legislators of the 
church to judge of circumstances and apply principles. 

Now let me ask what use have the American people at large 
for Catholicity? Not one in six of them is a Catholic, nor is 
there much in the signs of the times to indicate that they are 
going to become Catholics. What use have they for our religion ? 
Will they thank us for building big churches and convents? 
Do you perceive any sign of gratitude for our parochial schools ? 
As a matter of fact, the people of the United States, though 
without ill-will towards us, yet look upon us as besotted with 
love for our faith because it is an heirloom of our race, or as 
men and women of little independence of character who. are 
willing to delegate our thinking to an hierarchical caste. Our 
non-Catholic Americans are a kindly people, and will not molest 
us until sorely provoked. But, taking their standpoint to judge 
from, what use have they for us? The Sister of Charity is the 
only answer, so far given them, which they can understand. 
Were it not for our hospitals, asylums, reformatories, we should 
be without any cause at all in the court of public opinion, apart 
from the feelings born of personal acquaintance between members 
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of all forms of religion among us. Our great works of charity 
make us good Samaritans, by proxy at any rate. Charity is 
always lovely, and the mere spectacle of Catholic: benevolence 
wins honest men’s hearts. In its charities, too, the Catholic 
Church helps to solve the most threatening of the social pro- 
blems—that which is pictured by the poor man’s hand stretching 
towards the rich man’s purse. But the faith of the Catholic 
people, the sacramental life of them—these are things known 
as of use to the civil order only by whatever fruits of natural 
virtue they may bring forth. Industry, truthfulness, obedience to 
law, love of country, cleanliness, honesty, and above all sobriety, 
are what men outside the church look for as the signs of her 
utility. Without such fruits as these bare toleration is what we 
‘may count on, and that will be swept away in the first burst of 
passionate religious excitement. Unless a religion makes men 
better men and better citizens its insignificance must be its only 
enduring guarantee of perpetuity in the state. 

On the other hand, show me a town in which the Catholic 
priest lives publicly up to the Third Plenary Council, and is the 
declared enemy of the saloon, and his church the shrine of a 
sober people: that priest is sure of the honor of his religion in 
public and in private. He is among the foremost citizens because 
he represents an organism which is a powerful conservator of the 
commonwealth. Whoever hurts him or his church cuts the state 
to the quick. More: his church presses upon all honest minds 
for an answer to her claims, because those claims, if supernatural 
in themselves, have nature’s universal credentials of validity to 
support them, the manly, natural virtues everywhere seen among 
a Catholic sober people. 

“How can you expect conversions,’ demands Canon Mur- 
nane in his paper read to the Catholic Truth Conference at Bir- 
mingham—a most terrible because a most undeniable confession 
of the infection of the body Catholic with the drink-plague— 
“how can you expect conversions when a Catholic prison chap- 
lain can assert that of six or seven thousand women brought 
into the prison yearly, more than eighty per cent. are Catholics?” 
Can we deny this of American penal institutions? Alas! no. I 
remember witnessing the horror of an American bishop after a 
visit to such a place near one of our large cities, his horror and 
his shame that a prodigious majority of the inmates were unmis- 
takably of our own people, though in population we are not one- 
third of the city. This moral cesspool filled from Catholic 
“homes” through the open sewers running from the saloons to 
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the police’ courts, daily revealed in the press, is the extinction 
of the hope of converting the ‘‘other sheep not of this fold.” 
What the above authority, in addition to his quoted words, says 
of England is true of America: ‘‘The people of this country 
understand nothing of supernatural virtues, they see not the life 
of the soul; but they do see and do hear what takes place next 
door and in the street. They know and appreciate the moral 
virtues, temperance, honesty, etc. These must be our motives of 
credibility and the notes of the true Church. The conclusions 
are obvious.” 

No career can have so calamitous an end as that of a body 
of Christians tried, found wanting, and rejected by the appli- 
cation of its Founder’s own test, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” If the drunken neighborhood is the Catholic neighbor- 
hood; if the drunkards’ names in the police reports are notoriously 
- those of Catholics; if the saloon-goers and the saloonists are Cath- 
olics; if the *‘ Boodlers” who thrive by saloon politics are Cath- 
olics; if the saloon-made paupers and tramps are Catholics, 
then as a moral force among men Catholicity is done for in that 
community; whatever individual good it may do to its members 
its public force for morality is nothing. Chrysostom and Bossuet, 
aye or Paul and Patrick, could not convert men to such a 
Catholicity ; nor can twenty universities discover a truer test or 
a fairer one than that the tree shall be known by its fruits. 

If drunkenness were prevalent in a bad priest’s parish, ‘Like 
master like man,” we could say. But the poison of the sting is 
that the evils we have been considering are often enough found 
in the parishes of our best priests, judged so by the standards of 
education and piety; and that in the midst of it all the sober 
Catholics are not led to show their hatred of drunkenness pub- 
licly. It is seldom that most of the people are drunkards; ag 
a minority of the Catholic population support the saloons in the 
Catholic neighborhoods, so does a minority of wicked men blight 
the fair fame of the entire Catholic community. The virtues cul- 
tivated in societies and for public show are unfortunately too often 
exclusively such as are appreciated only by the faithful them- 
selves, as is the case with the usual confraternities and sodalities. 
They are most excellent for us who have the supernatural stand. 
ard to judge by; they are nothing, are generally never known, to 
the outside world. The case is totally different where the priest 
preaches openly against saloons and against convivial drinking, 
and gets his sermons into the daily press; where he joins reform 
movements, lends his name and influence to public efforts for the 
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suppression of drunkenness and its occasions; joins with all and 
any citizens, Protestants, Jews, and Gentiles, in every lawful effort 
for the relief of human misery and the elevation of men. In the 
parishes of such priests Catholic laymen take heart. They soon 
become conspicuous for their political virtue and public spirit. 
If drunken Catholics are upcast to them, they can answer by 
pointing to flourishing Catholic Total Abstinence Societies; they 
can offset the Catholic boodler with the Catholic reformer, and 
the Catholic saloon-keeper with the Catholic temperance hall. 

The priest without a good temperance society, but a flourish- 
ing devotional society, in a parish full of flourishing saloons, is 
like a lawyer who has a good case but lets his antagonist get 
judgment by default; or he is like a certain kind of bankrupt: 
assets in the form of securities far in excess of debts, but the se- 
curities cannot be realized on. Show that you hate drunkenness 
and saloon-going publicly, for the vice is public, and the good 
name of a public society like the church can only be safe- 
guarded by public conduct. If you have got good fruits of sobriety 
to show, show them; they shouldn’t be all hustled away out of 
sight into pious sodalities. 

The words written in this article will be hot words to some 
of my readers, but they will burn no one who reads them more 
painfully than they have burned me in writing them. 


WALTER ELLIOTT. 
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The Broughton House, by. Bliss Perry (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), is a story of New England life which, from the 
purely literary point of view, certainly presents valid claims to 
attention. The author (whose name is non-committal, and about 
whose sex the men of the story also leave one doubtful), having 
the literary sense in what was probably great native perfection, 
has cultivated it with fidelity and in accordance with recognized 
native models. The Broughton House and the quartette who 
play whist on its piazza through the summer are done to the 
life, and with a fine taste and discrimination which give unusual 
distinction to the novel. But the story of “ Tryphena Morton 
Floyd” and “ Billy,” of ‘ Sonderby” and “ Bruce D. Collins,” 
with its lame and impotent conclusion, strikes us as inept and 
feeble. And yet there is very good work in it. The vagabond 
artist, with nothing but an eye for color and a mean self-indul- 
gent love for his own ease to distinguish him; without principle, 
without manliness, with nothing, in fact, which explains why 
his wife should ever have loved him, is like a study from the 
life. The scene in which he shows her, after three years of mar- 
riage, a letter from his patron offering to give him money enough 
to go to Munich to study, providing he will go alone, is ex. 
tremely clever. ‘ Billy” is tired of marriage, tired of cheap board- 
ing-houses and inappreciative people; moreover he is secretly con- 
vinced that what the critics say of his poor drawing is well said, 
and he has a wish to begin anew at the foundations of his art 
which is entirely commendable in itself. There is the making 
of an artist in him, but not the making of a man. He has a 
sneaking pleasure in the thought that, once away from his young 
wife, he will vagabondize for good and all, and leave her to shift 
for herself. She owns the little house in Broughton where they 
were married, and she will be able to get along somehow. So. 
he goes, without having the courage to say good-by to her, at 
the end of the month into which the action of the story is com- 
pressed. Meanwhile, there has beén a little fluttering about Mrs. 
Floyd on the part of the school-teacher, Sonderby. He has 
partly appreciated her situation; something in her has appealed 
to his imagination and his heart. He is about to proffer her 
his friendship when he sees her with Collins, the woollen manu- 
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facturer who fishes the Broughton streams every summer, in an 
attitude which seems compromising. The sight drives him into 
such profound self-communing that he comes out determined to 
keep out of all temptation by leaving Broughton. 

But he has misjudged Mrs. Floyd. She is innocent, she is 
high-principled. But she is also friendless and disillusioned. 
She has loved her husband, but she has seen through him and 
knows herself to be abandoned. She has divined Sonderby’s 
respectful friendship and returned it. But Collins, who is a “man 
of the world,” and who understands her position thoroughly, 
takes advantage of her ignorant recklessness to propose to her to 
go away with him. She is by nature timid, and the time 
and opportunity he takes for his infamous proposal is such 
that, with the coward’s instinct to gain, time, she agrees 
to go, providing he will leave her at once and not see 
her again until the hour of departure from the village has 
arrived. Collins passes the interval in packing up, and in con- 
cocting a story which may pass current in Broughton for a while ; 
then, finding the last moments drag, as they will upon nerves 
strung up to more than common villainy and not yet able to 
spend themselves in action, he goes down to the Broughton 
Hollow at night, to spear a trout which has evaded him all 
summer. And in the Hollow, at the bottom of the great pool 
where his prey has always hidden, the light of his torch illumi- 
nates the face of Mrs. Floyd, lying white and cold. And that, 
it seems to us, is a stupid and most unnatural ending; dramatic, 
if you will, but dramatic at the expense of truth to New England 
nature. There is nothing whatever in the situation contrived for 
Mrs. Floyd which would push any ordinarily right-minded young 
woman of twenty-two to suicide. She is not heart-broken by 
‘“ Billy’s” absence; she has a true esteem for Sonderby; she is 
not in dread of want; she has a refuge and may earn a living. 
And yet Bliss Perry can find no better use for her than drown- 
ing! She neither points a moral nor adorns a tale by such a death. 

The American publishers of Paul Nugent, Materialist (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), announce it as “a powerful and 
weighty rejoinder to Robert Elsmere.” The anzouncement is 
misleading, to say the least about it. Our remark is not neces- 
sarily uncomplimentary to its authors. To be “ powerful and 
weighty ” in fact and argument, with “ Robert” for antagonist, 
would be sure to land the adventurous person who tried it in 
serious earnest in such a strait as Private Mulvaney’s when he 
‘let go from the shoulter” at Flahy’s ghost. “I put my body 
weight behind the blow,” said he, “but I hit nothin’ at all, an’ 
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nearly put my shoulter out. The corp’ril man was not there.” 
But then, Mrs. Ward’s book was considerably more than an 
abortive essay in Biblical criticism. 

Criticism for criticism, German name against German name, 
with little scraps of physiological science thrown in for make- 
weight, we are not going to say that the new novel—which, by 
the way, has a lady and a parson for its joint authors—is not 
more ponderous than the old one. .Truth is like the gold in the 
digger’s pan; in however small quantity it exists, its specific 
gravity enables it to resist the action of the water which carries 
off as so much refuse the mass of worthless ore in which it was 
embedded. The general aim of Miss Helen F. Hetherington 
and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton is praiseworthy, and in their 
effort to combine a society novel and a Ritualistic tract they 
had no doubt a serious purpose to put on all their weapons and 
“go up to the help of the Lord against the mighty.”* And in 
one way—perbaps it is not the way of profound erudition or 
subtle criticism—they have touched the key of the position. If 
the world is again to be reconquered to Christianity, it must be 
by sacrifice and endurance and the courage of their conviction 
on the part of Christians. It was by such means that paganism 
was overthrown in the first centuries, and it is these, and not 
criticism of documents and experiments in physiology, which are 
needed most in the ranks of those who are enrolled to-day 
beneath the Christian banner. One is obliged to smile at the 
Elsmere position, that Christianity never was and never will be 
more than “a great literary and historical problem, @ question of 
documents and testimony” ;+ knowing that if it were that only, 
it would have been dead before it was fairly born. What one 
cannot afford to smile at is the easy-going Christian of these 
latter days who would be at such a sorry pass if summoned by 
the Apostle’s challenge: “Show me thy faith without works.” 
Faith, to be a thing to safely die by, must be a thing to have 
honestly lived by. 

Paul Nugent, to go back to it, is, in the first place, a mode- 
rately entertaining English society novel. To*speak candidly, we 
should suppose it likely to give pleasure to a score of ordinary 
novel-readers where Robert Elsmere succeeded in pleasing one 
such. This is not to claim for it any special immunity from 
trashiness, or to find it in any way but that of motive particu- 
larly meritorious. It is too carelessly written to stand any sort 
of comparison with the book which is its objective point of attack, 
for Mrs. Ward’s novel has marked distinction in point of style. 
Nor is there any character-drawing in it which bears any mea- 
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surable relation with that devoted to Catherine Elsmere, or 
Langham, or Rose Leyburn. Paul Nugent is a mere puppet, 
set up in order that the curate and the doctor may bowl him 
down—a task which they perform with an ease which makes the 
result more pleasing than the process was exhausting. The con- 
versations which lead up to his final overthrow are instructive 
rather than argumentative. But if Paul the Materialist shows a 
docility a trifle surprising in an atheist known to be so virulent 
that a whole village stands aloof from him, while his social 
equals would fain drop him with polite firmness, one re- 
members that Robert the Christian made not much more fight. 
He was simply borne down by case after case of German books, 
whose weight the lay reader was mostly obliged to estimate 
from their crushing effects upon a very flabby faith. There is 
little to choose between the two heroes in point of intellectual 
backbone ‘and original strength of conviction, and a great deal in 
point of artistic presentment. 

Paul is an Oxford man, “one of the first scholars of the day,” 
with an “intellect on which he prided himself more than any 
other possession,” and a personal beauty which is something phe- 
nomenal. He falls wildly in love in the first chapter with the 
blue-eyed, inane, and flirty Perdita Verschoyles, and pursues her 
with such resistless passion that he forces from her a half-reluc- 
tant yes. They marry, and he takes her at once to his ances- 
tral home, ‘‘ The Thickets,”’ ‘‘the only spot on earth where he 
could be sure of an uninterrupted /é/e-a-¢éte with his lovely wife. 
Could any folly be greater?” 

Apparently not, responds the reader. In iess than a month 
Paul has discovered that he and his wife have not one thought 
in. common, and she, out of sheer enxnuz, has 1everted to her 
maiden ways with any and every available man in the outlying 
social desert which surrounds “‘ The Thickets.’’ The joint authors 
here neglect so grossly their first chance to convince Paul of his 
lack of practical logic that they possibly failed to see it. Since, 
in his belief, they are both mere lumps of souiless clay, there is 
injustice in his disdain for his wife’s preference for lively so- 
ciety and the small pleasures with which her marriage has so un- 
expectedly interfered. His own tastes are graver and more con- 
ventional, but not’ more unselfish. “ You can’t talk of anything 
but. books and politics, and I hate them both,” his wife tells him 
when he remonstrates with her on neglecting all the women in 
their circle and addressing herself only to the entertainment of 
the men. “Men have always understood me—women never.” 
in: spite of his materialism it seems not to occur to Paul that this 
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is the nature of Perdita Verschoyles, and that in a world of mere 
matter nothing can well be more worthy than to act in strict 
accordance with one’s earthly nature. It occurs to him, in- 
stead, to be as wrathful and contemptuous as if some higher 
standard for action than mere impulse, and one to which we are 
all amenable, did actually exist. The consequence is that Per- 
dita takes to strong drink and stronger flirtations, and dies from 
an accident when not quite.sober. Here ends the Prologue to 
the novel, leaving Paul once more a free man, but “no nearer 
to Christianity than he was before Perdita’s death.” 

The next scene opens in “ the orthodox village of Elmsfield,” 
where the eccentric will of a lately deceased uncle has made Paul . 
a large landed proprietor with a title, and an obligation to make 
the place his usual residence. A crafty scheme for his conver- 
sion has been hidden under this provision, and to its elucidation 
the rest of the tale is mainly devoted. 

Elmsfield has been converted into a most religious village by 
the combined efforts of its two curates, the Rev. Herbert Lovel 
and the Rev. “ Charlie” Conway, young gentlemen of the high- 
est Ritualistic type, who are kindly left to their own devices by 
a rector who spends his large income at “the most delightful 


places on the Continent.” It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
both of the curates are in love—‘ Charlie” successfully so with 
Nellie, the niece of Squire Dashwood, the village magnate, and 
Lovel less successfully with Maude, his only daughter. A strong 
attachment exists between the latter pair, however, which it is 
Lovel’s effort to keep as spiritual as possible—enough so, at all 
events, to prevent Maude from suspecting his real feelings. 


“ For, even supposing that he wished to give a more mundane 
turn to the tie that existed between them, he could not do it, for 
he had bound himself by a vow of celibacy for ten years, and 
only three of them had already gone by. And perhaps it was 
better so.” 

It certainly was better so, if the astute avuncular scheme was to 
be carried out and this “weighty rejoinder” to Robert Elsmere 
written. Maude Dashwood is the perfection of all that is best 
and brightest in Ritualistic piety, and when a silent, mutual 
glance betrayed to her that she loved a materialist and was in 
turn beloved, 

“She buried her secret deep down in her heart, as if it were 
a crime of which she alone were conscious. She was really aghast, 
as if she had committed ‘the unpardonable sin’; for what could 
seem worse to a girl brimful of religious devotion than to give 
her love to a man who denied her God?” 
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At once she hastens to church, and before the altar, with its 
“brazen cross set with amethysts,” makes a real renunciation, and 
obtains a real peace. The skilled novel-reader foresees the 
sequel. The means by which it is attained are of not very great 
importance. 

Maude seems to us a singularly charming and suggestive 
specimen of what may be expected to issue from an atelier 
occupied jointly by a Ritualistic parson and a Jady novelist. She 
is a St. Agnes, arrayed now in “a simple black evening dress, 
which showed off the beauty of her exquisitely moulded neck 
and shoulders, and the softly rounded arms which might have 
belonged to an Aphrodite”; now with “the lines of her bodice 
following those of a perfect figure, her brown hair coiled on the 
top of her well-shaped head without a jewel or a flower, and the 
diamond cross, hanging from a solid gold necklet, her only orna- 
ment”; now, “in a dark-blue serge which fitted her slight 
figure to perfection, a sailor hat with an Oxford ribbon, a lace 
scarf tied carelessly round the smooth round pillar of her throat.” 
The charms of her person and the contents of her wardrobe and 
jewel-box share the attention of her biographers, and attract that 
of the curaté and the materialist, almost as profoundly as the 
Christian heroism whose anguish, and courage, and felicitous 
success they clothe so prettily. Of course she marries Paul after 
his baptism, having first accepted him ‘in a white dress and a 
large hat trimmed with soft white feathers,” in which “she looked 
lovely”; and almost equally of course, Lovel, who performs the 
ceremony, thinks he will not live very long after it. 

To how many Christians of this stamp does it ever occur 
that it was not to an earthly hell, but to that kingdom of heaven 
which is within us, that our Lord invited those who were given 
the faith to “make themselves eunuchs ‘for its sake”? It marks 
a period’ of religious decadence when celibacy and virginity have 
lost their true significance as rewards, and stand only as the 
mark of painful and heroic sacrifices. “I would that all men 
were even as myself,” wrote St. Paul; and surely not because 
he was hard-hearted, or considered sacrifice as an end in itself. 
‘There is no man,” said our Master, “who hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
larids for my name's sake, who shall not receive zx this world an 
hundred fold, and in the world to come life everlasting.” What 
if there were more in that promise than “ ten-year celibates ” have 
found, or seem likely to find ? 

The prevailing craze for natural mysticism, which under the 
various forms of hypnotism, spiritualism, and theosophy is making 
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protest against the materialism of certain scientists, shows itself 
as a matter of course in current fiction. Zhe Soul of Pierre, 
Georges Ohnet’s latest novel (New York: Cassell Publishing Co.), 
finds its motive in it—as did that rather clever mixture of real. 
science with fond vagary, Camille Flammarion’s Uvanie, also a 
recent issue from Cassell’s. Ohnet keeps closer to the ground 
than Flammarion chose to. His reader, who begins by suspecting 
that he is tc be treated to a dz¢ of consistently realistic idealism, 
in which his author will be contented to play, at least, at pro- 
found conviction, soon discovers that Ohnet had no real trans- 
migration of Pierre’s soul in view, but was treading the old and 
well-known road known as the power of imagination to kill. or 
cure. Ohnet has something of a reputation for aiming at deco- 
rum and decency in his work, and, we suppose, deserves it when 
one estimates decorum and decency according to more objection- 
able French standards. But if one selects a less conventional 
gauge, he falls measurably below it. 

So does Pierre Loti, one of whose earliest tales, Rarahu, has 
just been admirably translated. by Clara Beil (New York: W. S. 
Gottsberger & Co.) But Loti comes into quite another category 
than would include Georges Ohnet. There is a subtle grace and 
a charm about everything from his pen that we have seen, which 
seize and enchain the imagination. But it is never a wholly- 
salutary spell which they exert—the “trail of the serpent is over 
it all,” faint though its traces be in books like Anz J/celand Fish- 
erman, and From Lands of Exile. Rarahu is a little Maori 
maiden of fourteen who “goes to the Protestant missionary 
church at Popeete every Sunday,” and with whom the hero, 
Harry Grant, an English midshipman, renamed “Loti” to suit 
the Polynesian throats which found the harsh English consonants 
impossible, contracts a “ marriage,’ with the consent of her re- 
latives and by the advice of Queen Pomaié. 


“T need hardly say that the queen, who was a very judicious 
and sensible woman, did not mean a marriage according to 
European laws, a bond for life.’ She was very indulgent to the 
manners and customs of her people, though she often did her 
best to reform them and bring them into closer conformity with 
Christian principles. It was only a Tahitian marriage which she 
proposed to me. I had no very real motive for resisting her 
majesty’s wish, and little Rarahu of Apiré was a sweet person.” 


Every charm of language and description, including that of 
a reticence which having once been frank about the actual fact 
is content to leave it, is thrown about this situation. The day 
comes when the ship sails away, carrying with it the “ husband” 
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who tries to persuade his broken-hearted “wife” to be faithful 
to him, in the hope of reunion in a future life which her union 
with him has sapped her original belief in. Her grief is great, so 
is Loti’s; but, as he hears in Regent Street some three years later, 


“in six months she. went to live with a young French. officer 
whose passion for her was quite out of the common; he was 
jealous even of your. memory. She was still known as Loti’s 


little wife.” 


This story brings to mind a question lately addressed to the 
present talker apropos of Francois Coppée’s Henriette, briefly 
mentioned in this magazine some few months since: ‘* Why 
characterize as ‘pernicious’ a tale so charmingly written, so full 
of truth to human nature in by no means its worst aspect, so 
pathetic in its close, and, for that matter, so religious? Is not 
the priest called in at the end, and does not the sinner die 
repentant ?” 

Well, grant, as we do, that the priest gives but one added 
touch of truth to nature, yet the priest who listens to a story of 
wrong-doing and forgives it in the name of God, differs in one 
most obvious way from the novelist. He listens and keeps silence. 
That is his affair. But the affair of Coppée in this novel was 
- to elaborate details, and cast the charm of his art about one of 
those sins which, St. Paul reminds us, ought not so much as to 
be named among Christians. And the sinners are both of them 
Christians who know better. He paints vice as if under given 
circumstances it might be as much nobler a thing than virtue, as 
it is an easier one. And the more charmingly that sort of thing 
is done, the more pernicious it becomes. The poison in Henriette 
would go farther toward corrupting innocent souls than that of a 
dozen books like 7he Ragpicker of Paris. That it is true to 
nature is, under the circumstances, but one reason the more for 
putting it out of the reach of those who are consciously seeking 
a supernatural end by supernatural means. 

Bret Harte’s last story, A Waif of the Plains (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a very good book for 
boys. Ilis young hero, who comes first into view in an emigrant 
wagon on “The Great Plains” at the age of eleven, and passes 
out of sight four or five years later from the parlor of a Jesuit 
college in San José, shows. now and again a slight family likeness 
to David Copperfield, but is none the worse for that. He is 
innocent, courageous, truthful, and high-minded, and has plenty 
of adventures on the plains. The sketch of Father Sobriente is 


pleasant. 
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With the Best Intentions, a Midsummer Episode, by Marion - 


Harland, is reprinted by Charles Scribner’s Sons from its author's 
magazine, Zhe Home-Maker, in which it is still running as a 
serial. It is most lady-like in style and construction, and besides 
delineating with considerable skill and veracity a well-known type 
of too-conscious virtue in Clara Morgan, it abounds with geo- 
graphical, historical, and other useful information. We_ hardly 
know which we admire most in that lovely and injured innocent, 
Mrs. Dumaresque—her beauty, her taste in dress, her charity, her 
wit, her encyclopedic knowledge, or her “talent for recitation.” 
It must have been a great treat to hear and see her do “ Curfew 
must not Toll To-night” in the parlor of the Grand Hotel on 
Mackinac Island—or was it “Lasca”? This is the way it was: 


‘““As the regal figure stepped again upon the improvised dais 
at the head of the great room, silence that could be felt de- 
scended upon the crowd. Before she uttered a word, she had 
passed in spirit away from sight and sound of her audience. 
The wistful eyes looked over and beyond the sea of heads to 
snowy-browed Sierras, her nostrils dilated slightly, and lips parted 
to inhale breezes wild with the sweep across a hundred leagues 
of treeless prairie.” 

To quote Clara Morgan, this “must have been intensely 
scenic” ! 

A most intgresting and delightful book, and one which we 
should be glad to see put to use as a reader in the upper 
classes of our convent and collegiate schools, is a reprint of some 
papers on natural history, by the Rev. John Gerard, S.J. John 
Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, have just issued it under the title 
of Science and Scientists. Father Gerard is a Stonyhurst Jesuit 
whose articles on topics similar to those treated in this volume 
have often given us a singular pleasure in the pages of The 
Month. Wis style has a lucidity, a lightness and firmness of 
touch, and a suavity of tone which wonderfully adorn the subject 
he is otherwise so well qualified to handle. George Eliot pro- 
nounced the book which upset her belief in Christianity “full 
of wit,” because it gave her “that exquisite laughter which comes 
from the exercise of the reasoning faculties.” We get a similar 
gratification from these essays of Father Gerard’s, which bring 
theory and assumption to the simple test of the unaided eye 
and ear of whomsoever will look attentively at the work going 
on in the ordinary workshops of nature, her fields, hedgerows, 
and running waters. His object has been to subject to their own 
test, and to destroy by means of it, the popular expositions of 
the evolutionary theory made by such writers as Mr. Grant Allen, 
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who undertake to demonstrate to the unlearned the absence from 
the universe of what has been known, at all events since Paley’s 
time, as design and contrivance. To our notion he has accom- 
plished his purpose with admirable skill, and something more 
than that. He is not merely convincing but entertaining as well, 
and to a high degree. Of the half-dozen essays of which the 
present volume is composed there is not one which is not a 
model of easy, unconstrained, and yet scholarly English, as well 
as a repertory of first-hand observation, good-tempered logic, 
and telling facts. 

M. H. Gill & Son (Dublin) send us a new edition, in paper 
covers, of Mr. John James Piatt’s Az the Holy Well, with A 
Handful of New Verses. We are glad to see it so soon attain 
the honors of a reprint. The first edition was noticed in this 
magazine when it came out, some two years since. 

The new story-teller, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, has gained his 
vogue in a way which is speedy but not astonishing. Of the 
volume called Forty Tales from the Hills (New York: J. S. 
Ogilvie’, there is nothing to be compared in point of construc- 
tion and finish to the “Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,” which 
made its first appearance in Macmillan’s. But even taken by 
themselves, and without any acquaintance with that most amus- 
ing and fantastic tale, there is quite enough in them to mark a 
new man and to inspire the hope that his pen may not soon run 
dry. Still, the longer story is needed to correct the impression 
of entire artlessness made by the slighter sketches. It seems at 
first glance as if any one of half a dozen raconteurs of one’s 
acquaintance might reel off their like at a moment’s notice. 
They sound as unliterary and as devoid of any effort or pretence 
as the whinny of a horse. One inclines to believe that the 
novelty of scene and subject is all, or mainly all, that gives them 
their unique flavor. But Mr. Kipling’s equipment is not so nar- 
row. In a late Lippincott he showed himself capable of touching 
with singular suggestiveness and effect that difficult subject, the 
supernatural. And then his people are thoroughly alive. Will 
any one who has once caught sight of Private Mulvaney in the 
pink silk palanquin lining, tooting celestial melodies to the pray- 
ing queens at Benares, ever be likely to forget him? Graceless 
scallawags as they are, and as unfit, being private soldiers in the 
British army, for admittance ‘to the outer door-mats of decent 
society,” Mr. Kipling’s three friends have a suspicion of immor- 
tality about them which suggests kinship with that other long- 
lived trio, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. Still, perhaps we should 
not recommend their acquaintance to the fastidious. 





THE KINDLY LIGHT. 


THE KINDLY LIGHT. 


‘‘The path of the just, as a shining light, goeth forwards and increaseth even 
perfect day.’’—PRov. iv. 18. 


I sAW a Kindly Light stream upward at the Dawn; 

And souls, awakened by its gladd’ning rays of hope, 

Beheld the night of doubt, with gloom encircled, flee. 
Though as at some far distance, then that Light revealed 
Truth’s own pure form, erewhile by mists of pride disguised, 
Now calling with courageous voice and beck’ning smile 

To pass o’er moor and fen, o’er torrent and steep crag, 

Up to the lofty plain of heaven-illumined faith. 

How happy they.who answering saw the leading Light 
And sought the way that “ brightens to the perfect day”! 


I saw the Kindly Light at Mid-day; and behold! 

A show’r of jewelled rays fell sparkling o’er the fields 

Whose furrows told where Truth’s broad ploughshare and the feet 

Of those who sow Truth’s seed had passed. The puissant gleam 

Shed all around a wealth of warmth and quick’ning strength, 

Assuring a rich harvest. But, with scorching heat, 

It blazed upon and shrivelled all sham fruits to dust. 

Swift as the lightning’s stroke and keen as Damask blade, 

Its brilliant shafts pierced through the boastful lie, which shrank 

Unnerved and shamed to show its face against the sun. 

Alone to eyes diseased by their own lusts and pride 

This Kindly Light unkindly and unwelcome proved. 

Yet, nobly tender and, as sheen of moonbeam, chaste, 

Stooped low and, temp’ring its strong glance, soothed weary 
hearts ; 

And leading faltering steps o’er rough and thorny ground 

Made smooth the way that “brightens to the perfect day.” 


I saw the passing of the Kindly Light at Eve ; 

And lo! the gracious Beam, its radiant course complete 
And thick bestrewn with brilliant trophies of its pow’'r, 
Now, master of its day, sought tranquil, full-earned rest, 
As sinks the wearied sun on couch, no less a throne 
Of gorgeous splendor, in his royal purple clad, 

Casting a ruddy glow o’er all th’ admiring world. 
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Then I, and yet.not I alone, with eyes upturned 

Unto the love-sought West—the goal of faith and hope— 
Gazed wond’ringly upon the brilliant halo that bedecked 

The Christian sky; as full of kindness as of light. 

No one so high, no one so low, if friend or foe, 

Whose heart now warmed not ’neath its calm, benignaat rays. 
So, for a long, last, glorious hour, we ling’ring stood 

Entranced and awed. Still gazing, heavenly strains were heard 
As signal of the end; but not an end in night. 

The smiles of long-loved angel faces ushered in 

Another Morn; and, though to our dull sight it waned, 

The Kindly Light passed bright’ning to its Perfect Day.* 


ALFRED YOUNG. 


* + T hear the music of heaven; all is sunshine.’’ The last words ot Cardinal Newman. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 


The article in the April number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD entitled ‘‘ The 
Use of the English Language in Catholic Public Worship,” by George H. 
Howard, pleased me very much. At the same time I was surprised that the 
writer should timidly think the novelty of his suggestions could arouse oppo- 
sition or unfavorable criticism. For in almost all the children’s Masses in the 
German churches (and the German priest invariably insists that all school 
children shall attend Mass every morning during the session) the bi-lingual ser- 
vice is conducted more or less in the manner suggested, except that, instead of 
literal translations of the Mass prayers, other suitable prayers are often used. I 
myself should prefer literal translations. The children sing and pray alternately. 
The same practice is usually observed at First Communions, and when sodalities 
make their Communion in a body; and this at the regular Masses for the con- 
gregation on Sundays. The Germans have never feared, never thought of, any 
incongruity, or anything against the spirit of Catholic faith, in this old custom. 

So, also, at public adorations (as the Forty Hours or others) the priest simply 
makes and gives out the regulation for the day, assigning for the children, or 
the different societies, the several hours of the day for adoration; and one of 
the lay-people takes the lead in prayer, making the selection of suitable prayers, 
litanies, and hymns as he thinks best. In this way there is a constant supply of 
adorers with a quasi-public prayer. The zeal, heartiness, and force with which 
German Catholics engage in the Forty Hours’ Devotion is no doubt attributable, 
very largely, to the congregational and responsive nature of the prayers em- 
ployed, and the singing in unison of appropriate, familiar, and favorite hymns. 
I have never seen such heartiness and devotion at that service among English- 
speaking Catholics in this country, where no organized effort at worship is 
attempted, and the poor attendance, as compared with that in the German 
churches, must also be attributed to the want of such effort. 

I have never seen such a service as the writer suggests practised regularly 
on Sundays; and it would seem that for grown-up people the individual, silent 
prayer is preferred on ordinary Sundays. On Sundays a great many who 
do not go to church on other days have private and individuai needs and 
exercises during holy Mass. Some prepare for confession, others for Communion; 
they desire special prayers, and would feel embarrassed in joining in prayers 
with others. Surely, there are some, not a few, who generally prefer private 
prayer. But on more solemn occasions, as when a society communicates in a 
body, there is a greater common interest, the members feel more closely drawn 
together, and even the congregation at large is more in sympathy with them 
than on other days. So at Forty Hours’ Devotion, the main and unique object is 
the praise and glory of the Blesse i Sacrament; and even then there should be 
left free considerable time for individual inclination. 

The Catholic Church stands more on a democratic than on a republican 
platform. The centralization is more perfectly formed and forcibly expressed 
in the general exterior government; but in detail the churca always allows us 
great liberty of individual action. Jn mecessariis unitas, in dubiis Libertas, in 
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omnibus charitas. Thisis the cause why the church, so strong in a strict unity, 
shows such great. variety in ways and means, and in the application of stern 
principles. 

I think no special approbation of the bishop would be necessary, but that 
any priest might put in practice the service suggested in the article. But if the 
bishops would take the matter in hand, and recommend the practice, and 
perhaps give some plan for it (for such a service undoubtedly should have the 
important advantage of uniformity), such official sanction would be all-important. 


Chicago, [il A WESTERN PRIEST. 


WE must request the members of the Columbian Reading Union to wait 
till our next issue for their usual instalment of correspondence and information. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WHAT SHALL OUR CHiLDREN READ? Report of Special Committee on 
Reading, New York State Teachers’ Association, Forty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention. 


Within the brief space of the pamphlet before us is compressed much of 
interest both to admirers and detractors of the public-school system. It contains 
a confession of failure which, coming from the upholders of the system, is worth 
more than tons of diatribe and argument from its opponents. Its enemies are 
left wordless and agape when its friends admit, as does this report: ‘‘It is no 
exaggeration to say that to-day the ordinary public-school course leaves the child 
without literary taste or ambition, misses the véry idea of mental culture, and 
thus robs him of much of the happiness of life.” 

The Special Committee calls the attention of the association to two points, 
one being the unlimited opportunity a teacher possesses of cultivating in 
children ‘‘a sound literary taste, from the very beginning of school-life”; the 
other, as the report words it, ‘‘ our utter and complete failure, both as individ- 
uals and associations, properly to utilize our unrivalled opportunities for doing 
such work.” 

The italics are ours, given most willingly to the committee as the visible 
sign of our sincere approbation of its honesty in, at last, admitting what we 
could have told committee and association long ago. Literary culture, in the 
public schools, has never been a growth. It has been an ingenious system of 
boosting by which the pupils have been gradually shoved, and pushed, and 
tugged up to a bird’s-eye view (grammatical, rhetorical, or elocutionary, never 
ethical or critical) of the world’s literary masterpieces. 

Let us hear the committee. It proclaims: ‘‘ The question is a serious 
one. . . . Its discussion embraces not only the subject of mental culture, 
but also the entire moral and spiritual training that our schools, as at present 
constituted, can give.” : 

Pending the time when the child’s ‘‘entire moral and spiritual training ” 
will not be quite synonymous with the good or bad course of literature pursued, 
let us hope that the literary training in the public schools will become the active, 
arousing, and developing force in the moulding of character that such training 
ought to be. 

To attain this desirable consummation the Teachers’ Association has 
resolved to appoint a perm.anent committee on literature, whose duties will be 
‘*to prepare suitable lists of proper reading matter for children, to prepare and 
circulate leaflets on reading for the young, to review current juvenile works, and 
to aid, in every way, this association in its efforts to cultivate in our young 
people the taste for the reading of good literature.” 

It is a significant fact that the association aims at doing for the pupils of the 
public schools what, for more than a year, the Columbian Reading Union has 
been accomplishing for American Catholics, children and adults. Those of our 
people who need to have the merits of their own undertakings pointed out to 
them, for their recognition and encouragement, by non-Catholics, will, we hope, 
realize more clearly and more cordially the need filled by the Columbian Union, 
now that they can perceive that its work is being achieved in parallel lines with 
that to be undertaken by the committee organized by the Teachers’ Association. 
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CARMEL IN AMERICA. A Centennial History of the Discalced Carmelites in 
the United States. By Rev. Charles Warren Currier. C.SS.R. Baltimore: 


John Murphy & Co. 

There is probably no religious community in our country whose history is 
more interesting than that of the Carmelite Sisters. They established the first 
convent of religious women in the United States. Shortly after the Revolution 
a number of devout Catholics of Maryland petitioned the Rev. Mother of the 
English Teresian Convent at Antwerp for a new foundation of their order in our 
midst. The strongest argument that could be adduced for this project was that 
put forth at the time by Rev. Ignatius Mathews, an American priest: ‘‘ Now is 
the time to found in this country, for peace is declared and religion is free.” 
The funds necessary for the undertaking were furnished in part by devout Catho- 
lics in Europe, the most generous offering being from M. de Villegas d’Estain- 
bourg, a member of the Grand Council of Brussels, the rest coming from Ameri- 
can families, mostly relatives and friends of the members of the new community, 
among whom was Rev. Charles Neale, who from his patrimony purchased the 
land for the convent and assisted in the erection of the buildings.- 

The year 1790 saw the Order of St. Teresa established on an old and valu- 
able estate near Port Tobacco, Charles County, Md. The four members of this 
infant community proved themselv:s to be heroic and saintly women, whose 
names deserve to remain on our religious annals for all time. The Rev. 
Mother was Clare Joseph Dickenson, an English lady who had left her 
country and entered the English convent at Antwerp. The others were 
Sister Bernardina Teresa Xavier Mathews, and her two nieces, Sister Mary 
Eleanora Mathews and Sister Mary Aloysia Mathews, all natives of Mary- 
land who had gone to Europe to become Carmelites. Mother Clare Joseph 
governed the community for thirty years, and at her death left an American 
Carmel in a prosperous condition. 

A century has passed, and now there are three “flourishing commun ties of 
Carmelites in the United States, one in each of the cities of Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans. Their roll of membership contains, we might almost say, a 
list of saints. The very choicest vocations have been vouchsafed to them from 
heaven. It is well known how from time to time society has been startled by 
what was thought an impossible sacrifice, when some lady favored with beauty 
and fortune took the veil within their cloister. Their prayers and holy examples, 
furthermore, have led countless souls in the world to seek and follow the coun- 
sels of perfection in various religious communities. Bishops in whose dioceses 
they live have looked upon them as their strongest support before the court of 
heaven Priests and religious—particularly the Jesuits, Sulpitians, and Redemp- 
torists—have looked up to them and continually sought a share in their fervent 
petitions. The Paulists feel especially grateful for the prayers which the Carme- 
lites have offered for them as a body and individually, and for the success of 
their missicnary labors. 

As soon as Father Currier’s book came upon our table it was eagerly sought 
for and read. He has written in a clear and wholly unaffected style, and, what 
is very meritorious in a historian, kept the order of events unbroken, so that 
they can be easily followed. We admire, especially, his simple description of 
the virtues of the different sisters of whom he separately treats. 

CONFERENCES OF AGOSTINO DA MONTEFELTRO. Delivered in Rome during 


Lent, 1889. Translated from the Italian by Dalby Galli. London: 
Thomas Baker; New York: Benziger Bros. 


Every age has its characteristic preachers, and the present has in Padre 
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Agostino one of its representatives. A great authority on pulpit oratory has 
said that successful preaching depends, first, on the personality of the preacher, 
and, secondly, on the matter of the sermon. As, regards the former, it may be 
said that these discourses reveal a man whose character compels admiration ; 
his thoughts are evidently the sincere convictions of his mind; no one can 
suspect otherwise. That faith which enlightens and enlarges the understanding 
makes his arguments clear and irresistible, while his heroic life of religious 
observance and labor among the neglected ones of Christ’s fold attracts vast num- 
bers to the service of God. He is known to be an active doer as well as a faith- 
ful preacher of the Word. Of the matter of his sermons it may be remarked, 
that he has invariably chosen subjects which are practical, and in another would 
perhaps be called very commonplace, but he has invested them with such 
realism and life that they impress his hearers as forcibly as if they were just 
newly discovered. 

His style is not the dull, traditionary, but the lively, epigrammatic; and his 
comparisons and illustrations are not drawn from modes of thought that are past 
and gone, but from the current ideas of men. 

We think this little volume of sermons of priceless value. 


SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR. With two courses of Lenten Sermons and a Triduum for 
the Forty Hours. By Rev. Julius Pottgeisser, S.J. Translated by Rev. 
James Conway, S.J. (Two vols.) New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Bros. 


The author of these sermons is a distinguished priest of the Society of Jesus 
who spent many years in giving missions and retreats, and who in his latter 
years divided his time between prayer, contemplation, and the preparation of 
these volumes for the press. Ripe with experience and assisted by the Divine 
Spirit, he did a work with his pen which will leave his name in benediction 
among priests and people who read these discourses. They have already been 
widely circulated and unanimously praised by German-speaking Catholics, and 
English-speaking Catholics—particularly priests—will fully appreciate their 
worth. We most heartily thank the zealous translator and the enterprising 
publishers for giving us this valuable work in our own tongue. 


ABRIDGED SERMONS FOR ALL SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. By St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori, Doctor of the Church. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


These are sermons adapted to general use both by missionaries and the 
parochial clergy, going over the subjects of the usual Sunday routine and the 
various topics for extraordinary seasons of devotion. They are the productions 
of one of the most powerful preachers whom the Spirit of God ever gave to the 
church, and bear the impress of natural genius as well as of extraordinary super- 
natural gifts. 

As indicated by the word aévidged in the title, the reader is here given only 
the substance of the discourses, but that is amply sufficient to give the character- 
istics both of style and matter. Under the head of ‘‘ Instructions to Preachers ” 
the saint gives, by way of introduction, an excellent summary of the rules of sacred 
eloquence, drawn from a thorough knowledge of the classical models of both 
pagan and Christian eloquence, and especially resulting from more than half a 
century of incessant public speaking by the great missionary himself. Every 
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word of this introductory part of the work might be profitably learned by heart 
by beginners in that public vocation which is the foremost method of spreading 
the light and holiness of Christ among men. 


NATURAL RELIGION. From the Afologie des Christenthums of Franz Hettin- 
ger, D.D., Professor of Theology at the University of Wirzburg. Edited, 
with an introduction on Certainty, by Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the Ora- 
tory. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


Before Dr. Hettinger’s atural Religion was placed in our hands for notice 
we had read the last two chapters of his work, entitled ‘‘God and Man” and 
‘¢The End of Man.” The impression left on us was that here is wonderfully 
good reading for educated laymen. It was with some satisfaction, when we 
came to a more complete and serious study of the work, that we found the au- 
thor’s preface to state that some of the conferences ‘‘ were also delivered to large 
audiences of educated laity.” With the greater diffusion of a knowledge of 
philosophy, made possible by a more extended course of philosophy in Catholic 
institutions for higher education, has come the appreciation and study of just 
such works as Dr. Hettinger’s Vatural Religion. A good education must direct 
the thought and study of Catholic laymen to a more scientific investigation of 
what are termed questions of the day—materialism, evolution, pantheism, Dar- 
winism—questions which may be discussed in the light of reason alone. To 
such as find pleasure and profit in the study of these questions, and also to those 
who by virtue of their profession must needs be posted—in fact, to every layman 
who aims at a finished education and would be able to hold his own in the field 
of contemporary religious and ethical discussion, Dr. Hettinger’s book will be 
found most acceptable. The questions treated are: Doubt in Religion; The 
three Orders of Truth; God, His Existence and Essence; Materialism; Pan- 
theism; Souliess Man; Man, Body and Soul; God and Man; End of Man. 

It were impossible in a notice like the present to give any adequate idea of 
the method in which the writer discusses his subjects, much less to show his re- 
search and profound learning displayed. However, some notion of both may 
be formed by reproducing here a summary of that portion of Chapter iv. which 
treats of Darwinism. In this chapter Dr. Hettinger devotes some fourteen pages 
to Darwin, treating of Objections to Darwinism; Absence of transitional forms; 
Fixity of species; Identity of primitive and existing types; Sudden appearance 
of new groups of species ; Variations of type limited and determined ; Survival ot 
the lowest organisms; Mutual completion of exemplars and species; Various 
species in the same locality, and the same species in various localities; Morpho- 
logical qualities unsusceptible of change, functional the reverse; Uninherited 
peculiarities ; Neuter ants ; Higher instincts in lower organized animals; Differ- 
ent instincts in similar organisms, and vice versa ; Independent formation of 
species and organs. When we state that use is made of over two hundred au- 
thors either by direct quotation or by reterence, one may form some notion of 
the immense learning of the author. 

The work contains a little less than three hundred pages, and has been 
-edited with great care and exactness by Father Bowden, whose excellent essay 
on ‘‘Certainty,” which precedes the subject-matter of the work, will aid-very 
materially in its better understanding and appreciation. The translation is well 
done, the style being plain and direct, The work is copiously indexed by chapters 
and on the margin, and at the end of the volume there is an index of authors and 
quotations. Father Bowden tells us in his preface that Dr. Hettinger died while 
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the English version of Natural Religion was in press, and thus beautifully reters 
to the fact: ‘‘ Whilst this version was preparing for press the author of the 
A fpologie reached the term of his pilgrimage. . . . Gifted and learned, yet 
single-minded, humble, and warm-hearted, Franz von Hettinger stood out to do 
battle for the faith like some well-appointed knight of old, and he died lance in 
hand, as the knight of old hoped to die, for God and his church. Our loss is, 
then, we trust, his gain, for they that are learned as he was ‘shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that instruct many to justice, as stars for 
all eternity (Daniel xii. 3).” 


MAy BLossoms. By Lillian. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A pretty volume of seventy-five poems by a child, but not at all a collection 
of childish poetry. We are assured in the preface, and as a special ‘‘index of 
ages” points out, several of the little author’s effusions were dictated by her 
before she could read or write. They are all composed between the ages of 
seven and thirteen, the largest number are credited to the ages of nine and 
eleven. Moreover they are given without correction or change, and evidence on 
every page the truth of the saying: Poeta nascitur, non fit. 

These verses are chiefly poetic descriptions of the beauties of nature as the 
child-author saw them in field and garden, in the forest or by the sea-shore, in 
winter and summer ; in praise of her pet birds, cat and cow, etc. _All are read- 
able, singularly correct in their rhythm and in the variety of their metrical 
forms. A few poems show her Catholic faith and devotional spirit. This would 
be an excellent work to go upon the catalogue of gift books and convent prizes. 


THE LEADING Facts OF AMERICAN History. By D. H. Montgomery. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 


If ever there was a giant in intellect, heroism, and piety, that one was Chris- 
topher Columbus. For him, whether intentionally or not, Mr. Montgomery has 
put forward a puny-souled dwarf. The best he can say of him is in a foot-note 
quotation from Walckenaer. And here is his epitome of the man the world is 
about to celebrate: ‘* Christopher Columbus, with Marco Polo and Alexander 
the Great, have contributed the most to the progress of geography.” Taken in 
conjunction with the consistent belittling of Columbus, it is hard to acquit Mr. 
Montgomery of malice in his relation of the infamous fable of the tearing out of 
tongues and the one hundred lashes. It is true, the author acknowledges it to 
be false that Columbus commanded any such atrocities ; but if false, why put the 
fable into a book of ‘‘ Leading Facts”? We should hope that Mr. Montgomery 
has some veneration for the man who gave a greater world to a lesser, but he 
certainly has managed to conceal it in Leading Facts. 

We sincerely congratulate the author on his chapters concerning the Puritan 
Pilgrims of Massachusetts and the Catholic Pilgrims of Maryland. In both 
instances he has endeavored to be just, and in great part he has succeeded. If 
he has been rather tolerant of the intolerance of the Puritan, he has not been 
chary in his praise of the wonderful tolerance and whole-souled hospitality the 
Maryland Catholics displayed towards their bitterest enemies. Neither has he 
failed to sound some of the praises due to the noble band of French Jesuits 
“* who braved all dangers; enduring hunger, cold, and torture without a murmur 
in their zeal for the conversion of the Indians.” 

So used are we to misleading histories of the Revolution that we are not 
surprised that Mr. Montgomery’s narration of Facts is so largely the relation of 
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* New England facts and fancies. We refer to the belief, ore or less prevalent, 
that the war for independence had its origin in Massachusetts and received its 
chief support from New England. The truth is, that not only sections of New 
England but of Pennsylvania, and to a certain extent of New York, were hot- 
beds of Toryism. The aid given the colonies by Catholic France is referred to ; 
that of Catholic Spain finds no mention in this compilation of facts. The Boston 
“* Tea-party ” is given its usual prominence, the Annapolis ‘‘Tea-party” and 
the burning of the Peggy Stewart are not mentioned. 

In his relation of the chief events of the Civil ‘Var the author gives the 
strongest evidence of a wish to be just to the South and to the North, to tell 
nothing but the truth, to hurt the feelings of no man. 


CATHOLIC JEWELS FROM SHAKESPEARE. Selected by Percy Fitzgerald. 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 
This small volume may well be commended to those who have doubts as to 

the Catholicity of Shakespeare. And that other class, were it possible for them to 
step from the narrow grooves they have roughened out for themselves, who 
doubt or deny the spirituality of this great teacher of spiritual things, might 
read these Catholic Fewels with profit to their souls. We do not think it re- 
quires a great temerity to assert, what can be readily proved, that the spirit- 
uality of Shakespeare’s writings is surpassed only in the inspired books and the 
writings of the saints and servants of God. It would be a curious study to learn 
how much of the growing distaste of atheists and materialists for Shakespeare is 
due to his prominently Christian attitude, the word Christian being used as 
synonymous with Catholic. 

Shakespeare is an ever-living reproach to those who would deny God a place 
in literature. They seem to be unaware that there has never been a litera- 
ture worthy the name that has not had a God for its theme. And the greater 
a literature the more largely has it dealt in the supernatural. To strike the 
supernatural out of the literatures of Greece and Rome would be to destroy 
them. Strike out God from our own literature, and we should have the same 
result. The Catholic Publication Society Co. has but added to the debt the 
literary public owes it by printing Mr. Fitzgerald’s selection of Catholic Fewels 
Srom Shakespeare. 


THE LIFE OF SAINT PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRELAND With a Preliminary 
Account of the sources of the Saint’s History. By William Bullen Morris, 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Fourth Edition. London: Burns 
& Oates; Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 

This remarkable work has already been noticed in our pages. In the pre- 
sent edition it is much altered in form and dimensions. and the introduction re- 
written. Were it not for the reverence inspired by the learned author’s humility, 
a smile would be aroused at being told that he awaits the verdict of the benevo- 
lent reader with trepidation. There can be but one opinion of the work among 
men of literary taste, and that is the opinion we expressed, and which is coinci- 
dent with every one of the numerous reviews of the book, that ‘‘ Father Morris 
has produced the best life of St. Patrick yet written.”” While it is a work of solid 
biographical character, it is at the same time as interesting as one of the great* 
novels, and as a historical study it is a model. The style is excellent, and the 
English exceptionally beautiful. Too much praise cannot be given to the 
author’s treatment of the miracles of St. Patrick. 
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THE Publisher knew in many ways that last month was 
August, but better even than by the thermometer was it evident 
from the size of his daily mail. August is a month of 
lessened business activity, and so if the mail was light and the 
payment of bills had more of the character of scattered firing 
than a lively fusillade it was not abnormal, even if it was incon- 
venient. The inconvenience was by no means slight, however, 
for the Publisher has to meet his bills in August just as in January, 
even though his receipts so widely differ in these months. This 
is said in reply to some of our friends who were inclined to 
think us too persistent during the past month. Such people 
forget that THE CATHOLIC WoRLD is not published to make 
money, and is, therefore, without capital to sustain it: its con- 
tinuance and prosperity depend upon the regular and prompt 
payment of subscription bills. 

Par 

With September, however, business revives, and the Publisher 
looks forward to a share in the activity that follows the August 
heats. He would again remind the friends of the magazine that 
upon their good will and practical interest in its welfare must 
the chief reliance of the Publisher ke placed if the aims of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD are to be realized. Don’t forget that every 
one of our readers is invited to send us names for sample copies. 
It may not always and in every case secure a subscriber, but it 
will do good, and often in a way one little suspects. 


* 
* * 


As an example of this the Publisher takes the liberty of re- 
producing a part of a private letter received during the past 
month : 

“The remarks by the Publisher in the August CATHOLIC 
WORLD encourage me to acknowledge my own debt to that 
publication ‘in its cultivation of the truth.’ 

“The January number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD for 1889, 
sent to me by a friend, a convert, found me an agnostic who 
from recent experiences was ready, as never before, for the truth 
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of God. It was the beginning of a course of Catholic reading which 
in a little more than three months caused my reception into the 
Church, . . . I have taken THE CATHOLIC WORLD since 
last September. . . . With a grateful heart I wish it pros- 
perity.” 
#*s 

Such a letter is most encouraging to those who are engaged 
in the labor of realizing the object of this magazine, and _for- 
tunately, even though many are reluctant to speak of such ex- 
periences, the letter cited above is not an isolated instance of 
the good work begun or supplemented by THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD. In that good work every subscriber has a share. Don't 
forget that. Your support is a very “efficient cause” of the 
good to be accomplished. 


*® 
* * 


While encouraging our friends to greater activity, we have 
not in the meantime been idle ourselves. You were urged to 
look to this department for news of important changes in the. 
magazine. It gives us great pleasure to announce that with the 
next issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD the magazine will be 


sixteen pages larger in the future; and as there are many of our 
readers who complain of the small type used in certain depart- 
ments, the whole magazine will hereafter be printed in uniform 
type. The added pages will not be devoted to any special de- 
partment, unless in time it should become evident that a number 
of our readers would so desire it. For the present, at least, 
these pages will be taken up with short and pithy comments on 
current events that have a “bearing on the questions usually 
discussed in the magazine, and short papers of a character such 
as those published hitherto under the department of ‘“ With 
Readers and Correspondents.” 
as 

This “new departure” will inaugurate the fifty second volume 
of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. We are grateful for the support 
that made this increase in size possible and practicable, and we 
‘trust that with a larger magazine, it will improve in every good 
quality it has possessed hitherto, and will double the number of 
‘its present subscribers within—well, a reasonable time. 


* 
* * 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. has issued, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs, Burns & Oates of London: 
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A History of the Passion: being the Gospel Narrative of 
the Sufferings of Jesus Christ and the Dolors of Mary. 
With notes and comments. By the Rev. Arthur Devine, 
Passionist. 


They have also in preparation and will issue shortly : 


Peter's Rock in Mahommed’s Flood. By T. W. Allies. 
This will be the seventh and concluding volume of 
his great work on the Formation of Christendom. 


A new edition of Moehler’s Symdoltsm, in two vols. 


A new edition of Pére Grou'’s J/uterior of Jesus and 
Mary. 

An Intermediate Grammar and Analysis. This text- 
book, bound in cloth, will be the cheapest Grammar 
at present on the market, the : introduction price in 
schools being 12% cents a copy. 

Mary in the Epistles; or, The Implicit Teaching of the 
Apostles concerning the Blessed Virgin set forth in 
devout comments on their writings. Illustrated from 
the Fathers and prefaced by an introduction from the 
pen of the Rev. T. Livius, C.SS.R. 

Meditations on the Gospels for every day in the year. 
By the Rev. P. Meédaille. A new edition enlarged 


by the Besancon missionaries. Translated from the 
French, and edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. 


Benziger Bros. announce an important work, to be ready some 
time in September : 
De Philosophia Morali Prelectiones, in Collegio Georgeo- 


politano habite anno 1890, a P. N. Russo, S.J. 8vo, 
half leather, net $2. 


Macmillan & Co. announce for early publication the first 
volume of Prof. Alfred Marshall’s Principles of Economics ; 


A new volume of stories by Rudyard Kipling, and a 
reprint in attractive form, from the Collected Works of 
Edward Fitzgerald, of his famous version of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam. 


D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation the third volume of 
McMasters’ 

History of the People of the United States. In this volume 

the author treats of that period of our history embraced. 


between the Louisiana purchase and the conclusion of 
* the War of 1812. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


ETUDES SUR L’AVENIR DE L’EGLISE CATHOLIQUE SELON LE PLAN DIVvIN ou LA REGE- 
NERATION DE L’HUMANITE ET LA RENOVATION DE L’UNIVERS. Par l'Abbé E. A. 
Chabauty, chanoine honoraire de Poitiers et d’Angouléme. Tome I. Poitiers: 
Oudin & Cie. 

REFERENCE HANDBOOK FOR READERS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS OF ENGLISH HIs- 
TORY. By E. H. Gurney. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

VeN. P. LuDOVICI DE PONTE, S. J. MEDITATIONES, de novo edite cura Aug. Lehmkuhl, 
S.J. Pars V., Pars VI. Friburg in Brisgau and St. Louis: Herder & Co. 

PLAIN SERMONS ON THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the 
Rev. R. D. Browne. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & 
Oates. A 

MAXIMS AND COUNSELS OF ST. PHILIP NERI Arranged for Every Day in the Year. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

VERSES AND A SKETCH. By John Acton. Philadelphia: Billstein & Son. 


THE NINE WORLDS. Stories from Norse Mythology. By Mary E. Litchfield. Boston and 
London: Ginn & Co. 

TURF-FIRE STORIES AND FAIRY TALES OF IRELAND. By Barry O'Connor. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF GRIEVANCES OF IRISH CATHOLICS IN THE MATTER OF 
EDUCATION, PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, AND UNIVERSITY. By the Archbishop of 
Dublin. Dublin: Browne & Nolan; M. H. Gill & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 


PAMPHLETS, 
THe ETHICAL PrRoBLEM. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE KING'S PRACE AND THE ENGLISH LOCAL PEACE-MAGISTRACY. 
By George E. Howard, Professor of History in the University of Nebraska. 
EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. First Annual Address before the Alumni Association of 


the University of Nebraska, June 11, 1889. By George E. Howard, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Nebraska. Lincoln: Published by the Association. 

















